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THE EASTERN PLAGUE 

er some days after Lord Salisbury delivered his 

Guildhall speech on Eastern affairs the public 
mind remained in a strange vibrationary condition, 
which can only be explained in one way. It is too 
notoriously a neurotic age, and we see plainly now that 
politics are by no means exempt from neurotic dis- 
turbance. ‘The symptoms of this disorder are not those 
of mere nervous alarm, which is quite another thing. 
They rather resemble the effects of some drugs, under 
the influence of which the patient staggers in his gait, 
betrays a distorted sense of magnitudes and meanings, 
and talks like one who comes from a country where 
facts adapt themselves to mood, imagination or desire. 
It was not Lord Salisbury’s fault that his speech was 
followed by these unhappy perturbations of the public 
mind. ‘They were entirely spontaneous, and as long as 
they prev vailed they twisted what the Prime Minister 
had to say into a variety of extravagant and romantic 
significations. We are calmer now; exiled memories 
and banished facts return to put us right, and as a con- 
sequence the Guildhall speech is generally reviewed in a 
more sober and intelligent spirit. 

To do that means reading the speech not as a cryptic 
importation of high counsels and designs, which it 
was not, but as a speech strictly applied to the 
purposes of the day. 
most pressing, are easily specified. 


‘These purposes, or such as were 
‘They were: (1) to 
prevent or reduce a menacing financial panic; (2) to 
quiet the universal belief that our diplomacy at Con- 
stantinople went farther than our colleagues chose to 
approve, with the result that, when difficulties and 
delays ended in the Armenian riots at Constantinople, 
we were obliged to fall back in line with Russia and 
lrance ; (3) to alarm the Sultan into doing at once 
what perhaps he can do, and perhaps can not—namely, 
pacify the Armenians, without exciting his Moham- 
medans to frenzy ; (4) to make a public show of taking 
it for granted that the European concert is so perfect 


Registered as a Newspaper 


that in no event will the occasion be turned to selfish 
purposes. ‘There may have been other ends in view 
when the speech was prepared, but none are so exigent 
and evident as these. 

And what is to be said of them? As to the first, it 
was achieved thoroughly and most fortunately. Deli- 
vered at the very moment when a long gathering 
financial storm was about to break over every capital in 
Europe, Lord Salisbury’s utterances were worth thou- 
sands of pounds a word. ‘There he was entirely success- 
ful. As for the second point, we hope there is no 
impropriety in awaiting further and fuller particulars. 
Except as it bears upon Sir Philip Currie’s return to 
Constantinople (the wisdom of which has yet to appear), 
this has now become a matter of comparatively small 
importance ; but what Lord Salisbury said about it was 
very incomplete, and certainly did not amount to an 
assertion that Russia and France approved our ambassa- 
dor’s action at all points. On the other hand, there is 
a great deal to show that they refrained from backing 
it, and that the consequences of disagreement, or rather 
want of agreement, have not been misinterpreted. That 
the Powers are now in perfect accord is one result, we 
take it, of the necessary retirement of British diplomacy 
upon the Russian and French line. And this * perfect 
Gaping for important 
announcements, the public mind gave to Lord Salisbury’s 
communications on this head an interpretation they 
The Prime Minister said, 
‘The concert of the Powers I put forward as the marked 
phenomenon of the present time, and the most cheering 
Throughout these negotiations 


accord, how far does it go 


were scarce meant to bear. 


phenomenon. 
nothing has impressed itself more strongly on my mind 
than the disposition of the great Powers to act together ° 
—with other sayings to the same effect. Upon these 
utterances assumptions were immediately built as if the 
six Powers, fearing that the Turkish Empire might have 
to be reconstituted a fortnight hence, had conferred, 
had debated plans, and had found themselves in altruis- 
tic agreement upon every detail of intervention. — It is 
certainly not too soon to take thought for these things, 
and it seems indeed, that ‘ a formal exchange of views” 
has now begun, ‘with the object of arriving at an 
understanding as to a collective attitude.” Mean- 


while, however, all that is meant by the perfect accord of 


the Powers is that none of them, not even ‘ those which 
have the reputation of being restless,’ as Lord Salisbury 
said, wish to hasten the break-up of the Ottoman Empire. 
On the contrary, there is a common anxiety to re-settle 
matters per aceably on their present basis, though not at 
the expense of just and humane government. . If, how- 
ever, that is the perfect European concert of-which we 
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is only what we have been 
Sobriety can but perceive 


now receive assurance, it 
counting upon all along. 
that the announcement of its existence, even on the 
Prime Minister's authority, imports no new element of 
satisfaction or of hope. Yet it is much to be grateful 
for; and we might even rely upon it for a tolerable 
ending of these troubles, both for Armenian and ‘Turk, 
were it not for the reflections that arise out of some 
other portions of Lord Salisbury’s speech, and the news 
that comes pouring in from the Sultan’s dominions. 
We have described one and the main purpose of that 
speech as being to alarm the Sultan into doing forth- 
with what perhaps he can do and perhaps can not. 
It is an obviously true description, and ii marks the 
least comprehensible thing in the whole situation. For, 
read by the light of unmistakable events, events as 
palpable last Saturday as they are to-day, the demand 
so imperatively made on the Sultan is this: he is to 
sop the Armenians into quietude without adding to the 
fury of the Mohammedans, already out of hand. 
It cannot be meant that he should do the one 
thing regardless of the other, for the reason that if 
concession to the Christian revolt should infuriate the 
Moslem ‘ fanatics * to general massacre the result would 
be no advantage whatever to the Christians. To be 
sure, there would be little doubt then about the smash- 
up of the Turkish Empire, but that is not intended 
either. It is clear, then, that the Sultan is expected to 
accomplish what in the light of current events seems 
hardly possible. It is not as if the Armenian Committees 
were content with the reforms prescribed by the Powers. 
The revolt goes on—we suppose we may speak of ‘the 
revolt > now that Turkish garrisons are captured 7—just 
as if no concession had ever been heard of. What more 
is wanted +? Probably much, now that the Armenians 
have a sufficient promise of armed intervention from 
Kurope unless the murdering and the fighting stops. 
But in the obviously exasperated state of Moslem 
fanaticism, what more concession can be offered without 
risk of the bloodiest and most anarchic consequences ? 
No account is taken of these questions that we can 
see, and yet they seem to point to the conclusion 
that the upshot of the whole affair is passing out of 


the control of the Sultan and of Kurope alike. If 


the Caliph were omnipotent he might be expected to 
act on Lord Salisbury’s exhortations immediately and 
at once succeed in them. But he is not omnipotent : 
and there is too much reason to fear from the reports 
of the various news agencies that the Sultan is now in 
the hands, that Europe is now in the hands, of the 
Armenian Committees and the Turkish population. 
It is to be hoped, however, that things are not so 
unmanageable as they look ; for, bad or less bad, they 
are very much what nursing by violent and erazy utter- 
ances in part of the English presss has made them. 
Lord Salisbury’s references to the Far Eastern 
Question do not press for remark, though there is much 
to say about them. It will be found, we believe, that 


they are unusually exposed to the commentary. of 


events. 


THE WAR WITH ASHANTI 


FENHE Government is unlucky in having to send an 
expedition against the King of Kumassi. We 
do not want a little war on our hands just at present, 
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even with such poor fighters as the Ashantis. At the 
same time no way out of the deadlock exists other than 
a repetition of the lesson of 1874. Prempeh has been 
warned repeatedly that he must perform his treaty 
obligations or take the consequences, and he has by no 
means accepted the intimation in a proper spirit. An 
ultimatum was sent him nearly a year ago, and 
by way of reply he despatched an embassy to this 
Now we may ‘or may not be a decadent 
people. — But any rate, to 
the Ashanti level, and cannot condescend to nego- 
tiate with Ashantis on a footing of equality. Prempeh 
had been expressly instructed that what representations 
he had to make, must be communicated through the 
Governor of the Gold Coast. The mission, therefore, 
of Prince Ansah and the other chiefs was nothing short 
To a second ultimatum he 


country. 
we have not sunk, at 


of downright impudence. 
has returned no answer whatever, though many days’ 
grace has been allowed him. 
diplomacy have been exhausted, and it remains for Sir 
Francis Scott to try the effect of repeating rifles. 

The plain fact of the matter is that we have been 
far too lenient to the King of Kumassi. ‘Three years 
ago his threats towards the tribes under British pro- 
tection nearly brought summary chastisement upon 
him. He was spared under promise of amendment, 
and promptly came to the conclusion that the white 
men dared not face him in the field. He will have to 
be undeceived, and that thoroughly. 
omana, which closed the last Ashanti war, has been 
a dead letter, though it was far from erring on the 
side of severity. It exacted an indemnity of 50,000 ounces 
of gold, but neither Prempeh nor his predecessors have 
troubled themselves about paying the instalments. ‘The 
demand was little more than a formality, and its neglect 
would not constitute alone a sufficient cause for war, 
When, however, the King of Kumassi proceeded to. try 
how many conditions he could break at once, he be- 
came quite unendurable. THe is pledged to recognise 
the independence of various tribes, and he has kept his 
promise by sending army after army against them. ‘The 
Denkeras have suffered severely at the hands of the 
Ashantis, though their name stands first in the treaty. 
Prempeh, too, has bound himself to abstain from human 
sacrifices, yet the Gold Coast is full of refugees who mary 
he orthodox, but who object to becoming burnt. offer- 
ings. *T certainly believe,” wrote Sir Garnet Wolseley 
after the capture of Kumassi, ‘that no more atrocious 
Government than that which has fallen ever existed on 
the face of the earth. 


its religion a combination of cruelty and treachery ; and 


Its capital was a charnel-house ; 
its policy an outcome of that religion. Things have 
not altered for the better in the Kumassi of to-day. 
Again, the king has undertaken to keep open the roads 
for trade. Thanks, however, to the anarchy prevalent 


throughout the country, caravans have ceased to piss 


through Ashanti to the coast. The demand that 
a British Resident should) be received at > Kumassi 


was, no doubt. an afterthought to the ‘Treaty of 
Fomana. Still the open defiance with which the 
authorities at the Gold 


inevitable. 


Coast have been treated 
The Ashantis, left to their 


own devices, are perpetually at 


rendered it 
loggerheads either 
Had 
the Governor of the Gold Coast interposed, the long 
succession-war which preceded the establishment of 


with their neighbours or among themselves. 


In short, the resources of 


The treaty ot 
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Prempeh under the royal umbrella might never have 
occurred. In those days the West African colonies 
were systematically discouraged from action, but a 
change has come with Mr. Chamberlain. It is just, 
that his Secretaryship should 


therefore, Colonial 


coincide with the overdue reckoning with the King of 


Kumassi. 

The view on the coast seems to be that the War 
Office has underrated the difficulties of the expedition. 
Lord Wolseley, however, who knows the country from 
experience, should be the last man to commit such a 
blunder. We see no reason why the force of 1400 men 
or thereabouts should not be equal to the work at hand. 
Climate, in this instance, is almost as important a con- 
sideration as the enemy, and it has not been neglected. 
The West India regiment is seasoned, and the Haussas 

—the stoutest native troops of all Africa, with the 
exception of the Soudanese-—are practically fever- 
proof. "The three hundred men chosen from the home 
regiments will have to satisfy medical requirements. A 
picked body of this description, if properly sup- 
plied with transport, should) march into Kumassi 
with little more opposition than a skirmish or two. 
Only transport, as in the last campaign, may prove a 
rather formidable difficulty. Sir Francis Scott, who 
has wisely refrained from enlisting the cowardly Fantis 
as soldiers, may live to curse the day when he had_ to 
Perhaps Kroomen, who are 
That 
overcome, however, the expedition will have no for- 
The rains will hold off 


until March, and the country is fairly easy, besides be- 


engage them as porters. 
willing enough, may be procurable. obstacle 
midable undertaking before it. 
ing thoroughly known. Beyond a certain skill in build- 
ing ambushes, the Ashantis possess few military qualities. 
They are poor tacticians, and wretched marksmen. 
And the expedition, of course, will not encounter 
anything like the whole fighting strength of Ashanti. 
Prempeh appears to have purchased or impressed a 
certain number of allies, but they may be trusted to 
turn tail at the first reverse. He will have to rely 
accordingly on the warriors of his own tribe, and they 
cannot feel particularly loyal towards a king who sends 
them in batches to the altar. Altogether the recon- 
quest of Kumassi will not, in all probability, present 
many opportunities for the special correspondent. 
Still Prempeh’s stiffheckedness has to be punished, and 
Sir Francis Scott, his officers and men, will deserve the 
thanks of their country when they have effectually 
thrashed him. 


THE KING OF PORTUGAL. 


FUNIUE visit of the King of Portugal to our Queen has 

not only been of interest as affording hewspapers 
an opportunity for drawing on their reserves of his- 
torical knowledge. From that point of view it has its 
the The 


ancient alliance has been frequently mentioned, nor 


merits, and chance has not been missed. 


have the names of Bartholomew Diaz and Vasco da 
We are afraid that the Lord 


Mayor Is open to the reproach of having overlooked an 


Gama been forgotten, 


opening for reviving the memory of an honourable 
instance of friendship between the two countries which 
it became him particularly to mention. Lisbon was 
retaken from the Moors very largely by the help of 


Crusaders from London—a fact which might surely 
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have been appropriately noticed after lunch in the City. 
There is 
leagues of friendship, and it is this—that they were 


indeed a drawback to reminiscences of old 
generally framed with hostile intentions towards some 
other Power. The alliance of England and Portugal 
was part of the long complicated rivalry of England 
and France. We helped the Portuguese because the 
Frenchinen supported the Spaniards. 

It is however unnecessary, and by no means graceful, 
to remind the world that we wished to injure a third 
party when we helped Portugal. Hnough that we and 
the Portuguese have commonly been good friends, which 
would hardly have been the case had there not been a 
certain identity in our interests. This again is a 
guarantee that it will in the future be also possible for us 
to remain good friends. Of late difficulties have arisen 
in our relations with one another, and they even reached 
a very acute stage. We do not say that this is a matter 
to be insisted upon. On the contrary the less said 
about it the better, but it is none the less one of those 
things we may think about, though we do not speak of 
them. ‘There is even a special reasen for keeping them 
in mind, since it may fairly be taken for granted that 
one of the motives of the King’s visit has been supplied 
His 


here may be considered as a proof that the trouble is 


by the existence of these differences. presence 
over. 
acutely aggrieved when she is content to see her King 
visiting the Sovereign of England, and accepting the hos- 
pitality of the City of London. There is not the slightest 
Some of 


Portugal cannot well look upon herself as still 


wish amongst us to prolong unpleasantnesses. 
the more filibustering of our colonial adventurers have 
different views, and are candid in expressing them. 
But the great majority of Englishmen are and always 
have been of opinion that it becomes us to be fair, or 
even generous, in our dealings with Portugal. Without 
making any of those claims to exceptional virtue which 
foreigners profess to expect from le cant Britannique, 
we may assert that Portugal has no substantial grounds 
for complaint of our behaviour to her. ‘If she still 
retains Goa our forbearance is the main reason why she 
has not now lost that relic of her once great position. 
If we had been all our outspoken critics are in the habit of 
calling us we might have demanded it long ago as the 
price of help given to Portugal elsewhere. ‘There would 
have been some meanness in the act no doubt, but 
then if half the bitter things the Portuguese were 
saving of us the other day were well founded, our con- 
duct might have been expected to be discreditable. 
Our friends have discovered on reflection that we are 
not so black as they painted us in their haste and 
That being so, it will be easy to arrange all 
It is to be presumed that the 


anger. 
outstanding questions. 
King has not spent his visit without discussing them, 
and we may hope that a lasting arrangement has been 
made. Dom Carlos has, we will confidently assert, not 
discovered that we desire to take one acre of ground 
belonging to Portugal in any part of the world, or that 
we have the least reluctance to see her colonies in the 
most flourishing possible case. If he can persuade his 
subjects of these truths, and can induce them not to 
think that a mere claim to unoccupied territory is to 
be allowed to bar the road to English enterprise, then 
every shadow of discord between us should disappear. 
We have been good friends of Portugal in the past 


and shall remain so, if they will let us, 














THE SHIP-BUILDING DISPUTE '| 


A TRIFLE late in time the great daily papers of 
i London have been forced to recognise the fact that 
the troubles which agitate the ship- building yards of 
the Clyde and Belfast are worth something more serious 
in the way of treatment than sentimental leading articles 
based upon inadequate information. ‘True it is that 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, thirty-five 
years taken a warm interest in Trade Union questions, 
from a comfortable arm-chair we 
has been delivered safely of two columns of the 
Daily Chronicle, including a long cutting from an 
article contributed by him to the Fortnightly Review 


‘having now for 


take leave to guess, 


in 1865. True is it also that, in the opinion 
of the said Mr. Harrison, there has never been an 


‘act of oppression, deliberately inflicted on a large 
unoffending body of workers by a great association of 
capitalists, so perfectly wanton, so unjustifiable, and, 
from a social point of view, so truly criminal” as that 
which was perpetrated by the associated ship-builders 
of the Clyde towards the engineers in their service. 
Such is the language of the arm-chair critic. But, 
most unhappily for Mr. Harrison, it turned out that 
while he was penning his invective, a shrewd corres- 
pondent of the Pall Mall Gazette and a cold-blooded 
man from Printing House Square were making quiet 
examination into the tedious facts with which the great 
mind of Mr. Harrison had never itself for a 
moment: and the effect of their work has been to show 
that Mr. Harrison has wasted much elegant abuse and 
a great deal of italic type upon an absolutely imaginary 
state of affairs. 

It has been the constant cry of the hysterical that 
the ship-builders of the Clyde decided to lock out the 
engineers in their employment by batches, 25 per cent. 
ata time, purely by way of showing sympathy and 
giving help to their brethren at Belfast. Now the 
suggestion, to put it mildly, showed remarkably small 
“Ween ledge of human nature, and still less appreciation 
of the Scottish temperament. ‘The Scot, being no fool, 
is not the man to give help to his rivals or to put him- 
self to inconvenience for their advantage, unless he sees 
that his conduct is likely to tend to his own benefit. 
And this is what he saw in this case: and the fact that 
he saw it and the events which preceded his action, 
events of which Mr. 
in blissful 
Scottish employers’ conduct. He 
ought to know, that albeit 
‘tis folly to be wise, it is also prudent, when in the 
blissful state, to keep silence even from good words 
and, @ fortiori, from bad ones. Littera scripta manct, 
and Mr. Harrison’s article is embalmed in the Daily 
Chronicle as some of the divinest nonsense ever penned. 
Wholesale disregard of facts is an error which cannot 
be pardoned even in the High Priest of Positivism or 
in a man who revives in 1895 that stupid old contro- 
versy about the best hundred books. 

What is more, the facts which Messrs. Harrison and 
Co. have chosen to ignore are at the bottom of the 
whole argument. For 


troubled 


Harrison appears to have been 
ignorance, are the justification of the 
knows now or 


‘where ignorance is bliss 


some inscrutable reason the 
British public has been told over and over again that 
the Clyde ship-builders, he aving no quarrel of any sort 
with their men, locked them out by way of sympathy 
with the Belfast ship-builders. As a matter of fac t, it 
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is now plain beyond all question that the engineers on 
the Clyde, inspired by the Amalgamated Society, have 
been at daggers drawn with their masters ever since 
March last; and it is clear at the same time that the 
engineers at Belfast, taking their orders from the same 
officials of the same society, have also been endeavouring 


In all these cases it 


to put the screw on their masters. 
is not the last matter in dispute which is the true cause 
of open rupture, but the accumulation of difficulties, of 
which the last is also the last straw; just as a revolution 
is not a matter of trifles though a trifling matter may 
bring it about. So the shipbuilders made up their 
minds that there had got to be a fight this autumn and, 
simultaneously, they decided to thwart the Societys 
obvious intention to fight the battle first at Belfast and 
They decided that one solid fight 


then on the Clyde. 
fights, and 


was more choiceworthy than two SUCCESSIVE 
they knew that their choice lay between those alterna- 
tives only. Of the issue it were perhaps rash to speak 
vet; but it borne in mind that it will be 
decided not by public opinion, or intervention by the 
benevolent, or any instrumentality of that kind, but by 
in this connection the 


must be 


strength and generalship. And 
revelations concerning the weakness of the Engineers 


Union must not be forgotten. 


MONEY, MINISTERS AND MISCHIEF 


that its advent to 
should be followed imme- 


oe has played the Bourgeois Cabinet a 
scurvy trick in arranging 
power, or rather to office, 
diately by Bourse. 
whatever exists, of between the 
except in the mind of the class of person who holds the 
Government responsible for the state of the crops. 
Should voters of this category jump to the conclusion 
that a Radical Ministry is in some mysterious way in- 
separable from a financial Avach, there will be no harm 
done, unless to the French Radical party, which is 
deserving of all the damage it can come by in any way. 
Indeed, on making a close scrutiny of the situation, it 
will be seen that the bad luck of M. Bourgeois and his 
yapping pack of anti-capitalists is richly merited, 
even a striking proof of the real existence of that 
‘immanent justice’ which plays, according to Gambetta, 
an important part in mundane matters. The Radical! 
regards the wealthy man with a hungry and suspicious 
eye, while the Socialist harbours the darkest designs on 
all private property ; there is, therefore, a certain 


a panic on the No connection 


course, two events, 


amount of what we will term poetic justice in the cir- 
cumstance that a typhoon in the money market should 
blow shrewdly about the legs of a Ministerial combina 
tion composed of Radicals and supported by Socialists. 
It is also entertaining to observe that a Radical Minister 
of Finance will run to any port—even a capitalist’s 
porte—in a storm. In order to avert a disaster, M. 


Doumer, a lean man whom Ciwsar would have eyed 
askance, had instant recourse to the good offices of the 
chief of the aristocracy of the purse. He humbled 
himself before M. de Verneuil and hurried to M. de 
Rothschild as to his best friend. Altogether the 
Bourgeois Cabinet has made a speedy acquaintance 
with the irony of fate. 

Another incident of a  politico-financial order has 
days. We 
of M. Christophle, who for 
Governor of the Crédit 


occurred in’ France within the last few 
allude to the 


seventeen 


‘resignation ” 
been 


vears has 
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November 16, 1895] 
Foncier. It is an open secret that M. Christophle 
resigned in obedience to an imperative injunction to 
vacate his place. In passing it may be noted that what 
with compulsory arbitration and compulsory resigna- 


tions, the Radical Government is entitled to pride itself 


on its culture of antinomies. Every care was taken to 
save appearances in proceeding with the execution of 
M. Christophle. He professed to have retired of his 
own free will out of a tender consideration for his 
dignitvy—of which more anon—and he was sent away 
reioicing in the title of honorary Governor. There is 
more in this platonic sop than meets the eye. As 
veritable Governor of the Crédit Foncier M. Christophle 
was Initiated into the most secret arcana of the Third 
Republic. Whatever buying of men and of consciences 
has gone on under this régime—and it is not imagined 
there has been little of it—has been conducted through 
the medium of the establishment in the Rue des Capu- 
cines. Hence it is that M. Christophle carries a great 
many lives in his hand, and is a man to be gingerly 
flouted even by the chief of a phalanx of incorruptible 


Radicals. 


tonishment 


M. Bourgeois’s audacity has provoked as- 
as it is, and even the well-informed are 
looking for an explanation and finding none. The 
dismissal of M. Christophle, and still more the choice 
of his successor, has left a thoroughly bad Impression 
outside the Radical ranks. Not that there is anything 
to be urged against M. Labeyrie personally, but his 
selection. 1s symbolical of a policy, of the Socialist policy 
of ousting men of means and more generally the 
capitalist from all participation in public life, with the 
ultimate intention, of course, of strangling him ‘ legally, 
without allowing him a voice at all in the matter. A 
step in this direction is the proposed legislation in view 
of which M. Christophle alleges he handed in his resig- 
nation. ‘The Bourgeois Cabinet is pledged to bring in 
a Bill prohibiting Deputies from figuring on the boards 
of public companies or being connected with the manage- 
ment of other financial enterprises. Such a measure 
would put a banker on the same footing as a forger, an 
equable arrangement that could not fail to recommend 
itself to the Socialist mind. To any other mind the 
project is too harebrained for serious discussion. Not 
only is it difficult to see why a voter in the plenitude of 
that wisdom ascribed to him by the theory of universal 
suffrage, should not vote at will for M. Christophle, 
financier, or M. Chauvin, Deputy, hairdresser and 
Socialist, but the question arises where is the thing to 
stop, when once the principle of limitation is admitted. 
There are occasions when the landed proprietor may be 
suspected of giving a vote in his own interest, occasions 
even when the lawyer may have his eye on possible 
‘costs’ as he drops his bulletin in the urn. In fact, 
after an exhaustive elimination of all persons liable to 
fits of partiality it would seem that*the recruiting of 
Deputies would have to take place from lunatics 
warranted sufficiently mad not to know what they were 
voting about and—angels. 

As briskly as it may the Bourgeois Cabinet is fulfilling 
its mission. If allowed a brief life it will set every 
substantial interest in the country trembling as to what 
will happen next. What is known in France as the 
White Terror will take shape through its agency. ‘To 
work an infinity of mischief it is quite unnecessary that 
the Ministry should secure the passing of iniquitous 


laws. As the executive Government it can inaugurate 
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topsy turveydom without adding a line to the statute 
book. For instance, it can work its wicked will with 
the entire administrative system, ejecting officials either 
big or little and filling up their places with its own 
creatures. Already the followers of the Cabinet are 
urging it to take this course and loudly venting their 
dissatisfaction that a fortnight has passed without a 
hecatomb of their adversaries. As yet M. Bourgeois 
has turned a deaf ear to these evil and dangerous 
insinuations. (Good Radical as he is he hesitates to 
introduce into France the rampageous sport of place- 
hunting as understood by the American politician. 
How long he will be able to deny his supporters their 
share of the plunder is a question. ‘They are sharp set, 
and if they found it very difficult to put him on his 
pedestal they would find it very easy to kick him off it. 


THE JURY SYSTEM IN INDIA 
if URING the Viceroyalty of Lord Lansdowne it 


was brought to the notice of the Government 
of India by the Local Governments, that in certain 
districts of Bengal, where the jury system had_ been on 
its trial for a considerable period of time, a jury could 
not be relied upon to convict in cases involving a 
capital sentence whatever the weight of evidence. The 
Brahmin objects to be a party to the taking of life. It 
s true that in such cases the law in India allows a 
dissenting Judge to refer the jury’s verdict, for final 
decision, to the High Court; but this safeguard was 
The Judge often hesitated 
to refer the case in spite of his own strong opinion, 
and the High Court had taken divergent views as to 
their right to interfere with the verdict. In the result 
the Government of India, taking into consideration the 
state of feeling in Bengal and holding the opinion that 
a more thorough investigation of the subject would be a 


found to work capriciously. 


guide to the task of introducing a comprehensive system 
of reform in the administration of justice throughout 
India, appointed a representative Commission to report 
on the matter. The Report of the Commission was 
sent to the Local Governments and Judges of the High 
Court for their opinion on it. 

After a lapse of three years the Government of 
India has again taken action in the matter. Sir 
Alexander Miller, the Legal Member of the Council 
ntroduced into the Imperial Legislative Council a Bill, 
‘We 


propose, said Sir Alexander Miller, ‘to introduce the 


for the amendment of the Civil Procedure Code. 


sane system in criminal cases in India which is found to 
work extremely well in civil cases in England, and to 
enable the judge, if he thinks it right, to require the 
jury not simply to say whether the accused is guilty 
or not guilty of the offence with which he is charged, 
but whether such and such facts are true or not; 
whether, for instance, he (¢ jury) finds that the accused 
was a member of an assembly which is charged with 
being riotous, or whether they find as a fact that such 
an assembly took place on the day charged, and then 
when he has got all the facts he will be in a position 
to draw the proper inference and to direct whether the 
order should be entered as a verdict of guilty or not 
guilty. It is also provided, I may say hypothetically— 
because it is a question which will require further 
consideration in the course of the further progress of 
the Bill—that after a jury have brought in a verdict 
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one way or the other as to which the Judge is doubtful 
he is to be at liberty to require them to bring in a 
special verdict.’ The explanation is not a model of 
lucidity, but the intent seems to be to compel juries, 
at the bidding of judges, to bring in special verdicts. 
This amendment, we learn from the well-informed cor- 
respondent of the Times, has alarmed non-official 
Europeans and natives alike. ‘The former consider that 
the simple form of trial by jury according to the 
English custom should not be tampered with. ‘The 
native community pin their faith to the report of the 
Jury Commission which purposely refrained from enter- 
ing upon the questions of special verdicts in order to 
avoid an obvious pitfall.’ And considering the diver- 
gence of opinion which, as we learn, exists among 
the responsible bodies consulted by the Government 
of India we are not surprised to find that Lord 
Elgin, in replying to an address of the Poona 
Sardajanik Sabha—an important political — body— 
admitted this fact and attempted to throw oil on 
the troubled waters. ‘The Government,’ he is re- 
ported to have said, ‘ thought it better that this point 
should be carefully and deliberately considered ; and it 
would be so considered in the proceedings of the Legis- 
lative Council. ‘That was the object with which that 
particular provision had been introduced, and His Ex- 
cellency ventured to hope that, by the co-operation of 
all who took an interest in the conservative administra- 
tion of the law, the result of the discussion in Calcutta 
would be that the law would be got into a shape which 
would gain the approval of the Poona Sabha as well as 
that of the rest of the community.” It is to be hoped 
that these simple words of Lord Elgin may allay 
any discontent which has been aroused. ‘The non- 
official European, we trust, will strongly set his face 
against any political capital being made out of the 
incident, and will not countenance political meetings 
which have become in India too frequent of late vears. 
‘The Imperial Council Chamber is the proper place for 
the discussion of an important alteration in the adminis- 
tration of justice. The question to be settled is one 
requiring for its solution administrative judgment and 
tact and not the chatter of a Town Hall. 


AN ONEROUS HONOUR 


‘ ie antient times the Shrevaltie 
Was honos sine onere, 
Thus ran old Fuller’s statement. 
It may have been, but nowadays 
We need to qualify the phrase, 
It seems, with some abatement. 


If you the reason care to seek, 

See what occurred one day this week 
(‘The ‘ Morrow of St. Martin’) 

Whereon the annual farce was played 


s 


That country squires and bigwigs staid 
And justices take part in. 


"Twas laughable, upon my word, 
To listen to the pleas absurd 
Of nolo sheriffari : 
For one and all they made excuse, 
‘They showed impediments abstruse— 
Each year they searcely vary ! 
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‘This one was quite unfit to serve, 
As influenza ‘d spoilt his nerve— 
Besides, he'd lately married ; 
Another said his land was poor, 
And mostly barren heath and moor, 
His rents, too, had miscarried. 


The next declining trade deplored, 
And on the list this reason scored— 
His name was written second. 
A fourth reluctant candidate, 
As lord of acres twenty-eight, 
With joy exempt was reckoned. 


Another coyly urged that he 
Aspired to call himself M.P., 

And therefore should be let off; 
Last year he ‘scaped—his plea had been 
He was engaged to serve the Queen— 

He’s Sheriff now, as set-off! 


Then other tales of woe begin, 
How A had got the bailiffs in, 
And B had got the doctors ; 
While Smith was several years too old, 
And Smythe too young to be enrolled— 
We know these yarn-concoctors ! 


But all in vain their pains, alas ! 
Their triple brass, their lack of * brass,’ 
At least for fifty wretches ; 
Costly the honour they've acquired— 
A year of onus undesired 
Before their vision stretches ! 


A. A. s. 


NOTES 


Lorp SALissuRY’s momentous speech at the Guildhall 
banquet has caused the utterances of his colleagues to 
pass more or less unregarded. They are nevertheless 
worth reading, particularly Lord Lansdowne’s speech on 
army reform. It is a comfort to learn from his lips that 
the War Office, though theoretically defective, has worked 
reasonably well in practice. It is still more satisfactory to 
be told that the Government will make an honest attempt 
to remove these defects. Lord Lansdowne undertakes to 
fix responsibility on the heads of departmental sections, 
and if he accomplishes that he will accomplish much. He 
will also, we gather, allow the Commander-in-Chief a free 
hand on the military side, and therein, too, he displays 
sagacity. The only point in the speech on which criticism 
can fix is an allusion to the Army Reserve as ready to take 
its place in the first line of defence at any moment. Is it ? 
We fear not. 





Sir Micuaee Hicks-Beacu, too, talked sound sense at 
the Guildhall banquet. He promises us a_ business-like 
House of Commons which will not cut time to waste over 
impracticable projects. Also Ireland and Wales will not 
occupy the whole of its attention, but the turn of England 
has come at last. Sir Michael further announced that if 
the reform of London government is undertaken the rights 
and privileges of the City will be respected, That is to 
say we have heard the last of the spoliatory recommenda- 
tions of the arrer-Courtney report, which can now retire 
to its proper place 


the top shelf of the newspaper room at 
the British Museum. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN continues to justify our prediction 


that he will be a greal Colonial Secretary, His speech at 
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the banquet to Colonel Gerard Smith, the Governor- 
designate of Western Australia, conveyed a seasonable 
hint that if the dependencies wish to get capable repre- 
sentatives of the Queen they must not turn niggardly in 
the matter of salaries, He also urged Australia to fede- 
rate, both as a preliminary to Imperial Federation and a 
means towards the raising of Australian politics from their 
present parochialism. Admirable advice, which Australia 
will do well to follow. On top of it comes a most judi- 
cious settlement of the much agitated Khama question. 
To Khama and the other chiefs are to be assigned well 
defined reserves under the protection of the Queen. The 
white man’s strong drink may not be sold within them. 
The South Africa Company, on the other hand, has been 
allotted a strip of land, through which it can run its Mata- 
beleland railway. Thus everybody should be satisfied, 
more especially Khama, who has been given a slice of 
territory running close to Ngamiland. 





Ar 3 pM. or thereabouts on Thursday morning Mr. 
Healy was expelled the executive of the Irish National 
Federation. In other words he has been kicked out of the 
\nti-Parnellite party. If we know our Healy the Anti- 
Parnellites will live to regret it. A certain measure of 
sympathy must be extended to him, if only for his sports- 
manlike proposal that reporters should be admitted. Also 
we prefer his scurrility, for our own part, to the empty vanity 
of his arch-rival Mr, Dillon. However the squabbles of 
Irish Separatists are really a matter of concern only to 
their allies, Her Majesty’s Opposition. The chances seem 
to be very fairly even. The McCarthyites, or Dillonites, 
or whatever we should call them, took over the old 
organisation and that counts for much with the Irish 
electorate. Mr. Healy, on the other hand, has secured the 
younger priests as well as the necessary capital for his 
paper. Let them fight it out. 


Tue Colston banquets did not lead to any remarkable 
disclosures of Government on Opposition policy. Mr. 
Asquith pledged the Radical Party to persist in Constitu- 
tional reform. If it obeys, its exclusion from office should 
last a generation at least. Also by some curious reasoning 
he reduced Lord Salisbury’s agricultural legislation to a 
mere repeal of local rates. Mr. Asquith is no farmer or 
he would not jeer at the removal of 2s. or 3s. per acre. 
Besides how can he possibly know the intentions of the 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
was simultaneously declaring that the Government would 


Government in this respect ? 


take the condition of agriculture into serious consider- 
ation, though he warned his audience to expect palliatives 
rather than remedies. Also regard will be had to the 
voluntary schools, nor will the Navy be forgotten, He 
expects a bumper surplus, and the presumption with so 
cautious a statesman is that he will not be disappointed. 
Excellent ! 


One of Mr. Asquith’s utterances at the Colston banquet 
strikes the inquiring reader as most curiously simple. 
He is said to have ‘repudiated the idea that the Liberal 
party was annihilated. Its strength in the country was out 
of all proportion greater than in Parliament, and it drew 
stability from the very roots of the national character.’ 
Vastly well, but is it yet arranged by ‘the Liberal party’ 
that the country is no longer represented by Parliament ? 
On the supposition that this is not yet arranged, Mr. 
Asquith’s eloquence is a trifle absurd. If he meant that 
his party, though not in power, is yet so strong that it 
ought to be—well, that has been put to the test, with a 
Convineing result. And the rodomontade about the ‘ roots 
of the national character’ cannot greatly console politicians 
Whose flourishing, to adopt the simile, depends on those 
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roots. For if they have a sense of their position ‘in that 
leafy light’ they must feel that they are for the present 
fitter for admiration in the botanist’s collection than in 
the general and encasing air. 





Wirnour reference to the side with which a reader 
happens to be in sympathy, Mr. Balfour’s utterances at 
Glasgow have a very different ring. They are indeed 
simple, but in the sense only of being absolutely clear and 
straightforward, and when he betakes himself to simile the 
simile is appropriate and terse, as many of the plain state- 
ments are both concise and suggestive. It would be difficult, 
for instance, to put better a truth which seems to have 
been forgotten by those ‘over the way,’ than in the 
words ‘no party ever lived upon criticism.’ The sen- 
tence might indeed serve as a text for a complete special 
discourse. Mr, Balfour, however, made the best possible use, 
for the occasion, of his pregaant phrase by enlarging upon 
it but briefly to the effect that you cannot keep an army 
together without an objective. ‘If there is nothing you 
mean to do with them they will disband themselves, they 
will gradually waste away, they will desert by insensible 
degrees, and you will be left waving a flag, a blank flag, 
in the presence of officers, and of officers alone.’ This is 
capitally stated, and in it there is a pretty suggestion for a 
‘ cartoonist’s’ pencil. 

Sir Marrugew Wuire Ripiey refused to have his hand 
forced by the Trade Union deputation on Wednesday, and 
he was perfectly right. All that Messrs. J. H. Wilson and 
Co. need know at present he told them. The new Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill will be drawn on broad lines, and it 
will not forbid contracting out, nor discourage the in- 
surance societies. ‘here are more ways than one in which 
the Home Secretary can provide adequate compensation 
for injuries, and we gather that he favours a general scheme 
of insurance. He was also closely questioned on many 
administrative details, notably in connection with the 
Factory Acts, and his answers show plainly enough that 
a Unionist Government will not enforce the law in the 
interests of the employer. He also gave more than a half 
promise to bring about an amendment of the law of con- 
spiracy. Altogether the Home Secretary emerged with 
credit from a rather pertinacious heckling. 


Was there ever an odder case of a ‘ happy family’ than 
that of the people on board the Mohican as brought out in 
the case tried before Mr. Justice Mathew in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench and decided in favour of Mr. Herring, the 
plaintiff? The question must by now have been asked 
countless times, and it is also tolerably certain that the 
answer has always been ‘ No, never,’ without the Pinafore 
saving clause. It would seem that opinion is tolerably 
unanimous, too, on another and far more important point 
That point 
regards the limits of cross-examination. The question will 


arising out of this extraordinary business. 


crop up from time to time as long as things in our law courts 
are conducted at all as they are now, and it is as well that 
it should be so, for as nothing is more for the good of the 
community than well directed questions ‘to character,’ so 
for that very reason there is no privilege which it is more 
important should be exercised with flawless discretion. 
This view of the matter is indeed so patent that it is almost 
a work of supererogation to write it down: and yet there 
are so many nails that never seem to be knocked in 
thoroughly, and this is one of them. 





Tuosr who have made any character-study of our indivi- 
dually delightful and collectively interesting cousins across 
the ocean, must have foreseen their outburst of rage at 
the publication of Lord Dunraven’s pamphlet touching 
the America Cup. The great American nation is as huffy 
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as it is plucky, and as obstinate as its Puritan forbears ; 
and it may be part of the Vast American Jest to be parcel 
blind if not high-gravel-blind to the fact that there is 
generally more than one side to a thing, and that even 
Americans may sometimes get hold of the wrong side. If 
this indeed is part of the New England humour it is not 
very gay, but it is of the Great Catseye Brilliance com- 
pared with that Newest England humour which headed an 
article on this matter The Coisoned Pup. Is it possible to 
be more feebly inept ? 





As to a serious view of the American wrath, and of that 
action on Lord Dunraven’s part which set it blazing, the 
thing is capitally summed up in Lord Desart’s letter to the 
Times of Thursday last, in which he begins by quoting 
from a Times telegram the American statement that Lord 
Dunraven had made ‘accusations of cheating on a sus- 
picion for which he admits he has no adequate evidence.’ 
Lord Dunraven, as Lord Desart goes on to point out, has 
done nothing of the kind. But he saw that under the 
conditions observed an alteration in the load-waterline 
might be made ‘ without an owner’s knowledge and with- 
out possibility of detection.’ He therefore most naturally 
tried two straightforward ways to get such possible altera- 
tion (a) guarded against; () if made, ascertained. The 
Cup Committee did not comply with either request, and it 
would seem to follow that the Cup Committee’s conduct 
was the final cause of Lord Dunraven’s pamphlet. Other- 
wise has it seemed to the denizens of Tammany’s free 
country. Their lively imagination has pictured an accusa- 
tion which Lord Dunraven has not made; they have looked 
upon this picture; and in consequence they have turned 
and tried to rend Lord Dunraven, but not with signal 
success. 





Many Londoners—and chiefly ‘lone lorn females,’ 
lorn and lone whether usually or on exceptional occasions 
—have suffered many things from the tyranny of the cab- 
runner, a tyranny not unfrequently known, in places as 
lone for the time beiag as the victims, to assert itself in the 
form of downright brigandage. People who have time to 
take thought of such matters have found means before 
now to do without casual industry which might in itself be 
harmless and useful. But a journey may have to be made 
at a short notice which precludes getting a trustworthy ‘ odd 
man’ to meet the arriving cab. Therefore the promised 
establishment by the District Messenger Service and News 
Company (50 and 51 Lime Street, E.C.) of a service ad hoc 
by ‘luggage porters’ is undoubtedly an excellent move : 
and one may hope with the secretary that ‘ ladies arriving 
in London alone with their luggage will thus be freed 
from the importunity of cab-runners who take no refusal] 
of their services.’ The success of such a system depends, 
of course, largely upon close details of management, but 
to judge from the scheme as outlined in a note in the 
Times there should be no difficulty here, with post, 
telegrams, and telephones at command. 


Tue tone to be taken by the Paris Zemps on Nubar 
Pasha’s retirement from the premiership of Egypt—a 
matter on which we publish a letter in another column— 
was in the nature of a fcregone conclusion. Yet the exact 
phrases of these gay Gauls on such matters have always a 
certain freshness of expression Thus that because Nubar 
has left there are no more statesmen in Egypt is a good 
sweeping statement, but it is also an ingenious lead over to 
the assertion that Great Britain is not only all wrong 
in all meddling with Eastern matters, but also that because 
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of perfide Albion there can be never more, until Great 
Britain is got out of the way, any * production in Egypt of 
those men capable of governing, those enlightened and 
firm politicians, without whom the autonomy of the country 
will be for ever impossible.’ Quite so. ‘Who filled the 
butchers’ shops with large blue flies?’ And well-taught 
echo answers ‘ Perfide Albion.’ But, at the end of ends, 
yet a little more freshness in expression is needed to carry 
off this monotonous stuff, which is but a poor and vicarious 
compliment to a man of Nubar’s calibre. 





A corresPoNDENT from Vienna writes: ‘Great astonish- 
ment was felt at the Porte, and even more so at the 
Palace in Constantinople, when the German Ambassador 
gave decided signs of approving the demonstrations made 
in favour of the promised reforms being effectively car- 
ried out. The German, like the Austrian, Government 
has hitherto always been considered a friend of the 
Ottoman Empire from reasons of policy connected with 
the threatening aims and objects of the Russo-French 
alliance or understanding. And the wisest heads in Turkey 
have, as yet, no doubt that Germany is well disposed, 
that both she and Austro-Hungary wish to prevent any 
attack upon Turkish independence and territorial integrity, 
and that it is from this motive that they have made 
common cause with the other Powers, so as to be able to 
moderate their procedures.’ In this connection, a letter 
from Constantinople, which has appeared in the Neue Freiv 
Presse, is significant enough. It is said there, though the 
words seem designedly put as Turkish utterances, that if 
Sir Philip Currie returns, it would be best for him to 
rather restrict his zeal in the advocacy of the Armenian 
cause ; and that if he does not intend doing so, it would be 
preferable that he should not return at all. Sir Philip is 
even called a ‘firebrand,’ and it is charged upon him that 
‘by his irreconcileable conduct he has greatly reduced the 
influence of England upon the Sultan—an influence which 


had been so strong under his predecessor, Sir William 
White.’ 





Ovr French correspondent writes: ‘Lord Salisbury’s 
speech was awaited in Paris with the utmost interest, not 
to say anxiety. The salles de rédaction, at any rate, of one 
or two of our most important papers were crowded with 
financiers and politicians eager to get information as early 
as possible, though the telegraphing resorted to was on a 
very paltry scale compared with what would have been the 
case had it been necessary to have the speech wired 
over from Paris to London. 


‘Lorp Sauissury would scarcely have had such an 
attentive audience over here had it not been for the panic 
in progress at the Bourse. The Eastern Question must be 
complicated by the considerations of profits and losses for 
it to be a “draw” in France—I mean of course among the 
general public. The impression made by the speech has 
been undeniably good. Even the most rabid Anglo- 
phobists have had to express, grudgingly it is true, their 
satisfaction at Lord Salisbury’s language. At the same 
time opinion is in a very nervous state. The undercurrent 
of fear is manifest that events may prove too strong for 
those directing them. Need I say that nobody on this 
side of the channel believes in the disinterestedness of 
English sympathy for the Armenians? One reason is that 
nobody here can comprehend how such sympathy is 
possible. Surely, it is argued, the most natural view of 
the Armenian Christian is that he is an infernal nuisance. 
Besides he lives too far off for it to be possible to wax 
affectionate for him. 








OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya Batu Hore..’—Onzy Hore. on 
East Cliff, Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
Grounds § acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due Sonth- 
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‘Tue political situation continues a source of unalloyed 
joy to the dilettante. It is quite impossible to say exactly 
what is happening, and nobody professes to have the 
remotest idea what will happen. All that is plain is that 
the political chess-board has been transmogrified into a 
sort of labyrinth in which the pieces—who have lost or 
forgotten their identity—are cutting the most curious 
capers. The majority in the Chamber remains for the 
moment exceedingly muddle-headed, having not yet got 
over its shock at finding itself out of office, it scarcely 
knows how or why. In another corner of the maze the 
Ministerial minority is sidling about with the utmost 
caution in a feverish fear of treading on the toes of its 


enemies or on its own. 





‘Tur “clou” of the spectacle is provided by the 
Socialists who are appearing “on this occasion only ” in 
the guise of Ministerialists. It must be owned that they 
play the part as if to the manner born. These incorrigible 
Government-teasers are proving the most docile auxiliaries 
a Cabinet could wish to have. Nothing rebuts their desire 
to be conciliatory. They clear the way for the tender 
feet of M. Bourgeois with a courtier-like assiduity that 
reminds one of Sir Walter Raleigh and Queen Elizabeth. 
Should M. Doumer hob-nob with /es gros bonnets of 
capitalism—they wink the other eye. The judical reforms 
which, when proposed by M. Trarieux, were denounced by 
the Extreme Left as grotesquely inadequate may be vetoed 
entirely by M. Ricard without a murmur arising from the 
disciplined Socialist ranks. Or M. Berthelot on second 
thoughts may have qualms of conscience about tearing up 
the treaty of Antananarivo, and the Collectivists with their 
hands on their hearts adjure him to act as his wisdom 
directs. The wolves have grown so lamblike that one 
cannot watch them on their benches without thinking of 
mint-sauce. 


‘Or course they have their reward. Their illustrious 
leader, M Jaureés, is far more of a Minister than many of 
He is a 
kind of Privy Council in his own person to the Cabinet at 
large. He pops out of one Ministerial snuggery into the 


the eleven who draw salaries in that capacity. 


other, giving his advice and eke his orders. How he ean 


afford to be so busy and do so much good for the few francs 
However, he 


has received a substantial reward for his labours in the 


a day he draws as a Deputy is a mystery. 
shape of money for the strikers at Carmaux. On the pre- 
text that the strike is over, M. Bourgeois has decided that 
the sums voted the glass-workers by the Paris and other 
municipalities shall be allowed to reach their destination. 
The pretext is peculiar, for on Wednesday last, that is two 
days after the decision was come to, La Petite République 
began its leading article with the words: “La lutte se 
poursuit 4 Carmaux, plus ardente, plus résolue que jamais,” 
This declaration is from the pen of M. Jaurés himself, so 
that the hapless Parisian ratepayer, mulcted of his sous, 
may well wring his hands as he ponders over the problem, 
when is a strike not a strike? 


Tue farcical divisions which resulted in the election of 
MM. Poincaré and Carnot to the bureau might be ex- 
patiated upon to any extent. It will suffice to say that 
they show beyond a doubt that the Government is in a 
hopeless minority in the chamber, and is prepared to lose 
any amount of time rather than lose its life, The Cabinet, 
it is plain, is prepared to pocket snubs by the score, and, 
when it cannot shirk a fight, to put up with defeat without 
budging. You saw something of what a Government could 
do in the way of sticking to power in the case of Lord 
Rosebery’s Ministry. 
RP, 


+] 
tosehery 


M. Bourgeois will out-Rosebery 
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IN THE CITY 


S a result of Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Guildhall, 
and of the discovery that there are still not a few 
investors ready to buy gold mine-shares at reasonable 
prices there has been a decided recovery in the stock 
markets this week. The fact is that the public has taken 
to South Africa as a new field for enterprise, and believes 
also that the gold discoveries on the Rand will be repeated 
in Rhodesia. ‘To underrate the wealth contained in the 
Transvaal goldfields is as foolish as was the excessive valua- 
tion placed upon unproved properties a few months 
ago, and we have no sympathy with those who talk 
about the bubble being pricked merely because 
people have speculated beyond their means. The heavy fall 
which has taken place has provided an opportunity for 
shrewd persons to pick up many good bargains, and 
according to brokers’ advices it has been taken advantage 
of to a considerable extent. Apart from mines the fear of 
practical complications combined with the weakness of the 
Continental bourses caused a serious fall in almost all 
classes of security. The scare was at its worst on Saturday 
while the Lord Mayor’s procession was going on, and 
quotations fell like autumn leaves. Ottoman Bank shares 
fell to 111, Argentine funding bonds to 72, Bulgarians to 
about 80, and so on. 

Although there was a slight recovery on Monday the 
carrying-over prices on Tuesday were very low, as if the 
dealers who fix them were desirous of giving a final shake 
to weak speculators. Compared with the previous settle- 
ment Bulgarian bonds were down 14; Turks group II. 
eleven points, Ottoman Bank shares 5}, Denver preference 
8, Louisville and Nashville 6}, South Eastern deferred 53, 
North British ordinary 3}, and Canadian Pacific 4}. These 
movements, added to the fact that the fall in securities was 
universal, show sufficiently the enormous differences that 
have had to be met outside the mining market, while in 
mines the fall is also proportionately great. At the time 
of writing only one small failure has been officially 
notified, but at least a dozen firms were holding meetings 
of their creditors on Thursday, and until their difficulties 
are over the markets will scarcely show any marked im- 
provement. That the general tone is better cannot be 
denied, and there has been already a considerable recovery 
from the lowest quotations; but there must be a good 
many people only waiting to sell until they can do so 
without too big a loss, and consequently we must expect 
some sharp fluctuations in the next week or two. 

For the investor we may point out that nothing has 
occurred to alter the value of Argentine Railways, and 
that the decline in prices is solely due to the forced sales 
of those who had losses to make up elsewhere. The wool 
clip in the Argentine Republic is excellent this year, 
prices of commodities are higher, and everything points to 
prosperity for the country. With a little discrimination, 
therefore, some of the better class bonds and _ stocks of 
Argentine Railways ought to be a sound purchase after 
the recent fall, and the same remark applies to not a 
few securities in the Home Railway market and in the 
industrial group. In short it is essentially an opportunity 
for shrewd investors, and even in American rails there are 
not a few stocks which, in view of the traffic receipts, 
appear to be tempting. We rejoiced, by the way, to have 
an official denial of the report that the General Manager 
of the Denver and Rio Grande had been induced to 
transfer his services to the Atchison Company. The 
Denver is one of the most improving and best managed 
lines in the United States, and it would be much regretted 
by those who are interested in it, if the Company were to 
lose Mr. Jeffery, the President and General Manager. 
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To City men the decision of the Appeal Court in 
Strachan v. The Universal Stock Exchange is quite incom- 
prehensible. Captain Strachan was foolish enough to go 
and gamble with Mr. Mackusick, otherwise the Universal 
Stock Exchange, and he deposited with him £3000 in 
cash and certain securities as cover. Having lost heavily 
over the operation, he brought an action to recover his 
securities and the money, and he has succeeded in recover- 
ing the securities but not the money. -It is unnecessary 
to go into the merits of the case, for Captain Strachan’s 
conduct does not seem very laudable, whatever Mr. Macku- 
sick’s may have been. What is hard to understand is why the 
law is different as regards money and securities. By Sec. 18 
of 8 and 9 Vict. c. 109 it is provided that ‘no suit shall 
be brought or maintained in any Court of Law or Equity 
for the recovery of any sum of money or valuable thing 
alleged to be won upon any wager, or which shall have 
been deposited in the hands of any person to abide the 
event on which any wager shall have been made.’ Now 
Captain Strachan admittedly deposited money and secu- 
rities to abide the event of his gambling transactions, and 
he cannot therefore claim to have the money refunded. 
But surety securities are a ‘ valuable thing,’ and should also 
come under the operation‘of the above section. Yet the Court 
of Appeal has held that hecan have them back, notwithstand- 
ing that they were deposited to abide the event of his wager 
with the defendants. We confess to not knowing whether 
the securities were to bearer or registered stock, but we 
imagine that if they were of the latter class Mr. Mackusick 
must have have had a transfer made out to him and signed 
by Captain Strachan. Assuming this to be so, the dis- 
tinction as to ‘ appropriation,’ set up by Lord Justice Smith, 
does not hold water to the business mind, which considers 
money and its equivalent as practically the same thing. 

Of the need for a good steamboat service between 
Greenwich and Chelsea there is no doubt, and there is 
also no doubt that were there a reliable service of well- 
appointed steamers the passenger traffic would largely 
develop. But why a Tramway Company should undertake 
the business of developing river transport is not quite 
apparent, and it ought not to have surprised the Chairman 
of the London Tramways Company that all except three 
of the shareholders who were present at the recent 
meeting, declined to turn themselves into steamboat 
proprietors. The directors of the London Tramways 
Company have been remarkably successful, and have 
proved that the retired military man can also be 
very efficient in business, for out of the six members of 
the Board three are colonels and one is a general. It does 
not however follow that these gentlemen would do as well 
on the water as they have done on land, and in any case 
seeing the failure which has attended all previous steam- 
boat companies on the Thames it was rather a bold step 
of the Chairman to ask the shareholders to embark on 
such a new and costly venture. If Mr. Sellar and his 
colleagues believe that there is an opportunity for a new and 
well-managed steamboat company (and we rather think 
there is), by all means let them start one. Those 
of the shareholders of the London Tramways Company 
who hold the same ‘view will doubtless subscribe with 
readiness, while those who are sceptical of the profits of 
Thames steamers will not be compelled to put their hand 
in their pocket against their will. The directors will thus 
obtain the benefit of their sixteen years’ service with the 
tramways in the shape of subscriptions from a goodly 
number of those whose interests they have so long and 
faithfully served without rendering themselves liable to 
hostile criticism hereafter, as would be the case if a 
number of tramway shareholders were forced unwillingly to 
go into the steamboat business. 
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THE FIRST TURKISH PARLIAMENT 
OME strange bits of news came a few days ago from 
Constantinople, telling of political shocks and counter- 
shocks in the highest Governmental spheres with that 
successive rapidity of events which is the mark of times 
of deep commotion or actual revolution. First it was 
stated from usually well-informed sources that, after 
Kiamil Pasha had been raised to the Vizierate, ‘ an ofticial 
communication had been made to the Turkish papers of 
the Sultan’s intention either to promulgate a new Con- 
stitution, or to rescind the decree which had _ placed 
Midhat Pasha’s Constitution concerning the representative 
Chamber in abeyance.’ Shortly before this communication 
could be published in the journals, however, a counter- 
order came, forbidding its insertion. 

Immediately afterwards, the very next day, Kiamil fell, 
and was virtually exiled. ‘Then came a report that he had 
been deposed and practically proscribed because he had 
made a representation to the Palace, that henceforth ‘ the 
dominant influence ought to be with the Ministers at the 
Porte rather than at the Palace.’ 

Assuming that the main points of these statements are 
correct, we should have to conclude that an attempt at the 
re-introduction of Parliamentary institutions was nipped in 
the bud. Under these circumstances, a glance at the chief 
provisions of Midhat Pasha’s Constitution will be useful, 
considering that possibly both Young Turks and Old Turks 
may one of these days combine for the renewal of such an 
attempt as was effectively made—for only too short a time 
—in 1876, when Russia threatened Turkey with war. 

At that epoch the present Sultan, Abdul Hamid, had 
just come to the throne. ‘The young Turkish party, 
whose paper, published in London under Zia Bey’s 
guidance, we remember very well, was then extremely 
active. Among the Softas, or students at Constantinople, 
ideas of reform were rife. As the danger of Russian in- 
vasion grew more manifest the new ruler, then a man of 
about thirty-four, felt compelled, under pressure from the 
more enlightened Mohammedan population, to convoke a 
Parliament to his capital, for the first time in the history of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

So Turks and Armenians, Bulgars and Greeks, and 
various other races of different blood and creed, met 
to frame fundamental institutions for the common 
country on the lines of representative government. The 
spirit which animated them—though in that first instance 
a great number were of necessity Government nominees— 
proved to be an excellent one in a truly Liberal sense. We 
have heard this fact testified to by trustworthy and im- 
partial men who were present at the debates. The English 
Ambassador also bore witness to it. Thus it might well 
have been expected that a Liberal leader in this country, 
who prided himself on being ‘an old Parliamentary hand,’ 
would readily have supported a movement of such good 
augury and so hopeful of reform. 

Truth to say, such expectations could only have been 
entertained by those who were not aware of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s theological bias against ‘the one anti-human 
specimen of humanity.’ In reality nothing could have been 
more unwelcome to him than the practical demonstration 
of the readiness even of ‘the Turk’ for working out an 
internal reform. Therefore Mr. Gladstone gave the signal 
for crying down such laudable aspirations, and continuing 
toinvoke the blessings of the Cossack lance upon the 
wretched Mohammedan. And so the ‘ Divine Figure from 
the North’ marched in, in full war array. On the out- 
break of the deadly contest, in which the victors com- 
mitted nameless barbarities, the first Ottoman Parliament 
was dissolved amidst plaudits led by England’s Liberal 
Chief and duly echoed by his obedient henchmen, 
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Now what were the main points of the 119 articles of 
the Ottoman Constitution, which were published with the 
Sultan’s sign-manual on 23rd December 1876 in a Turkish 
and French text ? 

Freedom of the Press; equality before the law ; admis- 
sion of all citizens, irrespective of race or religion, to the 
various public employments ; liberty in matters of public 
instruction for all denominations ; obligatory popular in- 
struction ; an equal imposition of taxes in accordance with 
the amount of property; free exercise of every religious 
cult; abolition of torture and of confiscation of property : 
such were a few of the general principles of Reform. 

In the place of the despotic Sultanate parliamentary 
government was introduced. All the populations of the 
Empire, without discrimination of origin or creed, were 
henceforth to be regarded as Osmanli or full citizens. The 
Sultan, while remaining the Protector or Defender of the 
Mohammedan State religion, was to be surrounded by 
responsible Ministers. His person was to be inviolable 
because ‘he could do no wrong’—as the constitutional 
expression is in European parlance. He only retained the 
privileges usually attributed to a constitutional ruler in our 
part of the world. 

The Sultan’s power was to be strictly circumscribed by 
Parliament. ‘This consisted of a Senate and a House of 
Deputies. Every 50,000 male citizens were to elect one 
member of the House of Commons, The vote at parlia- 
mentary elections was to be secret, by ballot. Every deputy 
was regarded as representing not merely his constituency 
but the nation at large. There was to be payment of 
members of both Houses. ‘The sittings of the House of 
Commons were to be public. No member could be 
arrested or prosecuted during a_ session without the 
consent of the Chamber. One-half of the deputies p/us 
one were necessary to form a quorum. 

The initiative in bringing in Bills belonged both to 
Ministers and to private members. The Budget was to be 
fixed every year by the House of Commons. In case of an 
adverse vote, the Sultan had to change the Cabinet, or to 
dissolve Parliament. The House of Commons had the 
right of bringing Ministers to trial before the High Court 
of Justice. A Minister thus charged was in the meantime 
suspended. Judges were irremovable ; the procedures of 
all tribunals were public. Whilst the political unity of the 
Empire was maintained, there was to be decentralisation 
in the administration of the provinces. There were to 
be special councils, formed on the elective principle, in 
the provinces, the districts and the cantons. 

Though some provisions of this Constitutional Charter 
might have been capable of further improvement, no 
fair-minded person will be able to deny that a good basis of 
reform was laid down. Well might the Autocrat of all the 
Russians and Kalmucks have been asked to follow such an 
example. Instead of that, he was urged on by Mr. Glad- 
stone to destroy, with the edge of the sword, this rising 
movement of freedom in Turkey. Such was the Liberal 
policy of the old Parliamentary hand. Kart Butnp, 


‘AWAY DOWN SOUTH IN DIXIE’—V 


TYNHERE was nothing palatial about Zion’s Church, the 

only coloured house of prayer in Newberne. | 
forget whether it was of the Methodist or Baptist persuasion, 
but this is of no real consequence, as a black Methodist is 
just as fervent as a black Baptist and is quite as fond of 
water, which is not saying too much. ‘There are educated 
as well as uneducated blacks even in the country districts 
in the Southern States, though the education is generally 
of a most superficial character. The advantages of ‘ book- 
learning’ are thoroughly appreciated by the negroes and 
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those who have it not look up, as a rule, to those who have. 
The latter do not always profit by it, for a little learning 
brings into marked relief the inherent vanity of the black 
and in many cases destroys his usefulness by preventing 
him from accepting work which he would have been glad 
to take but for his few months, or maybe years, of schooling. 
Of course there are many well-informed and clever men 
among American negroes, but their name is not legion ; 
besides none of them made their home in Newberne and I 
am describing this particular community as it was a few 
years ago, and when it was one of a numerous type. Zion’s 
Church was a wooden building, almost square, capable of 
holding about four hundred sinners and saved. The 
entrance to the body of the church was reached by a flight 
of wooden steps and the gallery on each side was reached 
by a steep stairway. It would have been an unhandy 
building to get out of in case of a panic, but panics were 
not in fashion when Zion’s Church was constructed. The 
floor was bare and the seats were of pine, not varnished, 
but furnished with backs and quite comfortable enough for 
those who were wont to inform all within the building that 
they were miserable sinners. Though there was no 
difference in the quality of the pews those nearest the 
entrance were occupied by the humblest of the congrega- 
tion. As the worldly importance of the church-goer 
increased the nearer the church-rails they sat. Close to 
the rails was a long bench known as the ‘ Penitent Bench.’ 
During a religious revival such members of the congregation 
as suddenly become aware that they were in extreme 
danger of taking a header down below would rush to this 
bench and loudly lament their condition. Then the rest 
of the congregation would shout with tremendous fervour 
and by jerks: ‘Glory hallelujah ’—‘ Bress de Lamb ’— 
‘Wash ’em white as snow’—‘Come down, Jesus’— 
‘ A-a-men ’-—‘ Carry de news.’ 

These are only a few samples of the cries that fill 
the church upon such an occasion. How long the hub- 
bub will continue invariably depends on the reputation, 
voice, vocabulary, and strength of the preacher and the 
staying power of the congregation. The Rev. Jasper, of 
Richmond, Virginia, used to be a masterhand at coloured 
camp-meetings and other varieties of revivals. He an- 
nounced one day from the pulpit that ‘De sun do move.’ 
The announcement was received in dead silence. Jasper 
hit the big Bible that lay in front of him a resounding 
thump and shouted, ‘De sun do move.’ The congregation 
began to be uneasy. Few of them had ever given the 
matter any consideration. They had never known that 
the sun was not in the habit of moving. They had never 
shown any interest in astronomical affairs, but when the 
Rev. Jasper stood on his toes, showed so much of the 
whites of his eyes that the latter seemed to be in danger 
of dropping out, flung his arms aloft, and for the third 
time shouted, ‘De sun do move,’ one half the congre- 
gation yelled ‘Glory hallelujah!’ and the other half 
‘ Bress de Lamb.’ Journalists travelled from New York 
to Richmond to hear the Rev. Jasper preach and to draw 
him on his astronomical discovery. For weeks the news- 
papers quoted him almost in full. Quantity was what 
Jasper wanted, quality was no object. So long as columns 
were devoted to him he was satisfied. That in the columns 
he was held up to ridicule bothered him not at all, and it 
is doubtful if he read them. But the Rev. Jasper was not 
proof against notoriety and consequent prosperity. He 
grew haughty and overbearing even for a minister of the 
gospel. He lost his drawl and spoke at a terrific rate of 
speed in short, jerky sentences. One of his favourite 
expressions was, ‘If I meet a man and he contradict me, 
what do I do? I spit in his face.’ It is to be feared 
that the Rev, Jasper prevaricated ; at any rate he grew 
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unpopular, and although he may be alive to-day, he’s dead 
to the world. 

The ‘ Penitent Bench’ was empty because the Sunday 
School was in session. The chancel contained two desks, 
one of which answered for a pulpit, while the other was 
used by the superintendent, a tall, well-built, fine-looking 
negro. It was not without a good deal of difficulty that | 
got the Colonel and the Major up to the sticking point. 
Each made the same excuse, that he had never been in a 
coloured Sunday-school and did not know what to say to 
the ‘ children.’ Excuses were of no avail and they finally 
consented to be led tothe slaughter on the distinct under- 
standing that Private O’Reilly was not to be of the party. 
When I told Captain Williams of our intention he smiled 
as if we were so many children and being harmless should 
be humoured. His attitude was that of the tolerant white 
of the South towards the white of the North who, as he 
would have put it, ‘didn’t know the nigger.’ The Sunday- 
school had been in session for half an hour or more when 
the Colonel, the Major and the writer arrived at the 
entrance. They pushed me in ahead and I at once took 
the first vacant seat. The others followed. Suddenly the 
hum that had filled the church fled. The ‘ children’ had 
seen us. They ranged in age from five to twenty-five. 
All heads were turned in our direction, ‘The super- 
intendent rose from his chair in the chancel and made a 
profound bow. One of his satellites advanced and said 
that seats had been placed in the chancel for us. We tried 
to beg off. Nouse: we had been advertised as a spectacle 
and it was necessary to abide by the programme. ‘ This 
is jawful,’ whispered the Colonel. ‘It is,’ whispered the 
Major in reply. We could feel the eyes of the Sunday- 
school boring holes in us as we were marched up the aisle 
and into the chancel. There we sat down after I had 
introduced the veterans to the superintendent. All this 
time the ‘ children’ were as quiet as if they had been made 
of wood. The superintendent at once suggested a speech, 
but, after some persuasion, he agreed that the school 
should first follow its usual course. The veterans said 
afterwards that the singing had almost determined them 
to eschew profanity for the rest of their lives. 

A couple of hymns having been sung the superintendent 
said, ‘You will now see the teachers of the different 
classes bring up the contributions.’ Each class had a 
name, and as this name was called out the teachers 
advanced to the chancel rail and placed upon the desk 
that stood near it the offerings of the scholars. The 
superintendent in a deep voice called out, ‘The Daughter 
of Zion.’ Up sprang a black Venus. She was dressed in 
white and she walked with the proud consciousness of 
one who wore a scarlet petticoat and white cotton gloves. 
She blushed—that is to say, I think she blushed—as she 
laid the offerings of her class upon the desk and noted 
that three pairs of Northern eyes were upon her. 

‘Well done, “Daughter of Zion,”’’ cried the superin- 
tendent; ‘go up higher.’ The ‘Daughter of Zion,’ by a 
supreme effort, had managed to contribute seven cents, 
which is equivalent to 33d. Of course all the other 
classes did not do so well. The ‘Twelve Apostles,’ for 
instance, contributed only two cents, or 1d., but the 
superintendent assured us that their contributions had 
more than once amounted to 4}d. The ‘Followers of 
Jesus’ came to the scratch with 2hd., but the ‘ Halle- 
lujah Chorus,’ in spite of the most desperate exertions, 
could only scrape together one cent, or }d. The ‘Chil- 
dren of the Lamb’ were third on the list with 2d., 
while the contributions of the Sunday-school as a whole 
amounted to the magnificent sum of eighty-seven cents or 
3s. 73d. It has been said that ‘money talks.’ Does 
not the money here mentioned tell a tale? But we were 
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to get further proof of the financial condition of the blacks 
of Newberne. The speeches having been made, apparently 
to the satisfaction of the school, we were not allowed to 
escape until we had promised to attend evening service, 
Our only objection was the amount of attention they in- 
sisted upon paying us, for the proceedings were interesting 
enough and were, in the language of one of the veterans, 
‘far more elevating, if not more satisfactory than a game 
of freeze-out.’ We waited until the evening service was 
well under way before we entered the church. Then we 
took seats in a pew near the door. A deacon at once 
swooped down upon us and invited us to take seats in the 
chancel. There was unanimous and firm refusal. We 
promised to remain and hold converse with the preacher, 
but refused to budge from our seats. 

The text has slipped my memory, but it referred to the 
The advice of Williams, ‘ Don’t go with- 
out small silver in your pocket,’ loomed up strong. The 


‘cheerful giver.’ 


preacher had a good voice and an easy delivery. His 
language was florid and fervent. His sermon had nothing 
to do with the saving of souls, but was devoted exclusively 
to the salvation of the building. There was still a large 
debt upon it, he said, and he dwelt so long upon the 
enormity of the figures that we began to think we might 
have to walk home unless we cared to leave the church 
with a reputation for sordid meanness. However the 
atmosphere cleared a bit when the preacher said the debt 
amounted to $215.37. He lauded the almost reckless 
generosity of the congregation and mentioned several 
occasions upon which they had contributed ‘ magnificent 
sums’ towards the same object. He knew, he said, that his 
hearers would again respond in a manner that should prove 
an example for every coloured congregation in North 
Carolina. Then in the overflowing kindness of his heart, 
and with an eye single to the financial interests of his 
church, he turned the attention of the whole congregation 
upon us by saying something about ‘the strangers within 
the gates.” Then the deacons grabbed the contribution 
boxes and began their rounds. The church was crowded, 
and all but the very deaf could hear the sound of copper 
striking upon copper as the boxes passed from hand to 
hand. When our deacon appeared at the pew door he 
bowed low and then handed over the box. ‘The three of 
us put our contributions in at the same moment. One 
man gave a dollar, the others gave fifty cents. each. Our 
deacon lifted his feet higher than any of his colleagues on 
his way back and we could see him engaged in a whispered 
consultation with the preacher. A cold shiver went down 
my back as the deacon retraced his steps and stopped at 
our pew. His modest request was that the preacher 
should be allowed to announce the name of the donor of 
the dollar. He looked horribly disappointed when the 
request was refused. Still the preacher held us up to view 
again by referring to the ‘munificent liberality of the 
veterans from the North.’ Then in glowing terms he 
dilated upon the generosity of the response to the appeal. 
Happy was the preacher, he said, who could at all seasons 
depend upon his congregation to fill the empty coffers of 
his church. I have said that the church was crowded. It 
could not have contained less than three hundred adults 
and from the preacher’s language we thought that they 
must have done something handsome. 

The preacher announced the amount of each deacon’s 
takings and as he did so we could see our deacon swell. 
He grew taller, and broader, and deeper and his pose was 
far superior to that of Ajax defying the lightning. The 
total amount of the contributions, including our two dollars, 
was $3°57 or 14s, 53d. Do not those figures describe the 
blacks of Newberne far more graphically than any words 
of mine can? T. B. Fievpers. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 
VAILIMA LETTERS. By Rosert Louis 


STEvENSON. With an Etched Portrait by WILLIAM STRANG, and other Tllus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. Also 125 Copies on hand-made 
paper. Demy 8vo, 255. net. 

A series of long journal letters written from Samoa to Mr. Sidney Colvin during 
the last five years. They form an autobiography of Mr. Stevenson during this period, 
giving a full account of his daily life and literary work and ambitions. Mr, Colvin 
has written a prologue and epilogue, and has added numerous notes. 

* The book is, on the one hand, a new revelation of a most lovable personality, and, 
on the other, it abounds in passages of the most charming prose—personal, descriptive, 
humorous, or all three ; exquisite vignettes of Samoan scenery, passages of joy in 
recovered health, to be followed—alas, too soon !—by depression, physical and mental ; 
little revelations of literary secrets, such as of the origin of David Balfour, or of the 
scheme of the books not yet published ; amusing stories about the household, and 
altogether a picture of a character and surroundings that have never before been 
brought together since Britons took to writing books and travelling across the seas. 
The Vailima Letters are rich in all the varieties of that charm which have secured 
for Stevenson the affection of many others beside ‘‘ journalists, fellow-novelists, and 
bovs.” '"— Times. 

‘ A fascinating book.’—Standard. 

_‘Fine writing we find, but also slang, and mostly a combination of the two that 
ives an altogether delightful impression of geniality, intimacy, humour, and life. 
This is as entertaining, as telling, as vivid a style as any man need wish to read. It 
is the native tongue of the romantic realist he was..—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited by 


H. C. Beecuinc, M.A., and Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, ss. 

A collection of the best verse inspired by the birth of Christ from the Middle Ages 
to the present day. Mr. Walter Crane has designed several illustrations and the 
cover, A distinction of the book is the large number of poems it contains by modern 
authors, a few of which are here printed for the first time. 


MARIE CORELLI’S NEW ROMANCE. 

FIRST EDITION OF 15,000 COPIES EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION OF 5000 COPIES EXHAUSTED. 
THIRD EDITION OF 5000 COPIES EXHAUSTED. 
FOURTH EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
FIFTH EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN. A New Romance. 
By Marie Core cut, Author of Barabbas, A Romance of Two Worlds, etc. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘ That Satan should have sorrows is undoubtedly a novel and striking notion. . . 
Everywhere, and at all times, he is trying to find some human being strong enough 
to repulse him and all his works. . . . In Miss Marie Corelli’s pages is to be found 
the embodiment of this philosophic idea, an evil which is only the other side of good, 
a fallen, plaintive, imploring angel, always going about seeking, not some one to 
devour, but some one, who, on the contrary, can devour him. . . . This central con- 
ception, which has an undeniable interest and is not devoid of acertain largeness and 
audacity, is made the pivot of an extremely fierce and violent diatribe cn our un- 
happy metropolis and the “‘swagger society” thereof . . . satire Juvenalian in its 
bitterness, and reminding us now of the temper of Swift, now of Pope... . The style 
is everywhere rich and luxuriant . . . and the novel itself remarkable and powerful., 
—W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. By Gi- 


BERT ParKER, Author of Pierre and his People, The Translation of a 
Savage, etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This book consists ot more tales of the Far North, and contains the last adventures 
of ‘Pretty Pierre.’ Mr. Parker's first volume of Canadian stories was published 
about three years ago, and was received with unanimous praise. 


A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Ctirrorp, 


Author of Aunt Anne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* Mrs. Clifford is always original and always clever; in A Flash of Summer she is 
both in a high degree. The story is full of dramatic interest; the characters are 
vivid and well drawn. Altogether it is full of pathos, full of passion, and full of 
power.’ —Pall Mali Gazette. 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. By 
AnTHoNyY Hope, Author of Zhe Prisoner of Zenda, The God in the Car. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Is one of the finest ‘‘ gift-books ” that have appeared for many a day, a story of 
adventure.’—Morning Post. 

‘It is a perfectly enchanting story of love, and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
outlawed Count is the most constant, desperate, and withal modest and tender of 
lovers, a peerless gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a very faithful friend, and a most 
magnanimous foe.’ —Guardian. 

‘A better book than 7he Prisoner of Zenda.'—Queen. 

* A romance worthy of all the expectations raised by the brilliancy of his former 
books, and likely to be read with a keen enjoyment and a healthy exaltation of the 
spirits by every one who takes it up.’—Standard, 


4 
NOEMI: A Romance of the Cave-Dwellers. By S. 
BarinG-Gou Lp, Author of Mehalah, In the Roar of the Sea, etc. Illustrated 
by R. Caton WoopviLte. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘ The setting of the portrait is novel, historically instructive, and strikingly pic- 
turesque. The closing scene, with a background which is lurid with intense local 
colour, is dramatic as heart could desire.’-—7imes. 

‘One of the best things which the author has done. We have had quite a resurrec- 
tion of the historic novel, which at one time was thought to have had its day never 
to return ; and Mr. Baring-Gould’s undertaking in this line may take rank with the 
good work given us by Mr. Weyman and others.’—North British Daily Mail. 


THE KING OF ANDAMAN: A Saviour of Society. 


By J. MACLAREN Cospan, Author of The Red Sultan, etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STOLEN BACILLUS. By H.G. We ts, Author 


of The Time Machine. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. ManviL_e Fenn, 


Author of 7he Vicar’s Wife, A Double Knot, etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. By Cuive Puitipps 


Woo .ey, Author of Snap; Editor of Big Game Shooting. Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
This is a story Of amateur pugilism and chivalrous adventure, written by an author 
whose books on sport are well known. 


THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS. By 


Ancus Evan Assott. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE AND ‘ BOOK GAZETTE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 





METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, W.C. 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


JOHN KNOX. A Biography. By P. Hume 


Browx. With plate Frontispieces and other Illustrations. Two 
volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN DON 


QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA. By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 
SAAVEDRA. Done into English by HENRY EDWARD WATTS. A 
New Edition, with Notes, original and selected. In Four Volumes, 
square crown 8vo, art canvas, price 6s, each. 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES. His Life and 


Works. By H.E. Watts. (Uniform with Don Quixote.) A new 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with a complete Bibliography and 
Index. Price 7s. 6d. 


DYNAMICS. By P. G. Tart, M.A, Pro- 


fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MILK: Its Nature and Composition. By C. 


M. AIKMAN, M.A., D.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 
3s. 6d. 


PLEA FOR A SIMPLER LIFE. By Georce 


S. KeitTH, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 2s, 6d. 


JULIAN HOME: A Tale of College Life. By 


FREDERICK W. FARRAR, Dean of Canterbury. Fourteenth Edition, 
with ro full-page Illustrations by STANLEY BERKELEY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 


NOTES ON THE DISTRICT OF MENTEITH. 


For Tourists and others. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, paper covers, price 1s., and cloth, 2s. 


O’SHEA’S GUIDE TO SPAIN AND POR- 


TUGAL. Edited by JoHN Lomas, and revised by him during a visit 
to the Peninsula this year. Tenth Edition, with Maps and Plans, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


BRIGHTON AS I HAVE KNOWN IT. By 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Fcap. 8vo, paper covers, price Is, 


AN ISLE IN THE WATER. By Karuarine 


TYNAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d, 


DR. QUANTRILL’S EXPERIMENT. The 


Chronicle of a Second Marriage. By T. INGLIs, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW. By BtancueE 


LorTus TOTTENHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE VEIL OF LIBERTY: A Tale of the 


Girondins. By PfRONNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


MORTON VERLOST. 


BRYANT. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A MODERN CRUSADER. By Sopuie F. F. 


VEITCH. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





By MARGUERITE 





STANDARD EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In Twenty-Five Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, containing Photogravure 
Frontispieces printed on Japanese ‘paper, bound in Art Canvas, gilt 
top, price 2s. 6d. per volume; or, in full limp leather, gilt edges, 
price 3s. 6d. per volume, 


VOL I. NOW READY, 





A. & C. BLACK, Sono Seuare, LONDON. 
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REVIEWS 


MR. SPIELMANN’S HISTORY OF ‘PUNCH’ 


London: 


The History of ‘ Purch? By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


Cassell. 


Mr. Punch has b<en so long a time a national institution and 
a world-wide celebrity that it is only fit and proper that his 
history should cone to be written. Through nearly the whole 
of the Victorian era he has been a personage of importance, 
and has known how to make his influence felt wherever the 
English language is read. Though the circumstances attending 
his origin were somewhat obscure, and his early career not 
entirely undiversified by youthful indiscretions, he has long 
since sown his journalistic wild oats and settled down into a 
vigorous and apparently perennial prime. One by one his 
younger rivals have disappeared or given up the unequal 
contest, while Mr. Punch shows no signs of surrendering his 
position as Chief Jester and Mentor tothe British public. With 
the long and honourable record he possesses as General 
Purveyor of Wit and Wisdom, it is now quite time that his 
biography should be published. Though he took the public to 
a certain extent into his confidence on the occasion of his 
jubilee four years ago, this only served to whet the curiosity at 
his admirers to learn more of his inner life and of the doings at 
the mysterious Table. He has now found a most capable, 
sympathetic, and even enthusiastic biographer in Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann, who has certainly done full justice to a fascinating 
theme. 

For the pist four years Mr. Spielmann has been collecting 
and sifting a mass of ‘ Punchiana,’ dealing with hundreds of 
correspondents, and reviewing individually the work of the two 
hundred and fifty or more contributors to Pusch. The result 
has been well worth waiting for, as he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing an exhaustive and authoritative history, a classic of its 
kind for future generations to consult. His researches have 
enabled him to set many vexed questions at rest. Mr. Spiel- 
mann has, for instance, taken great pains to arrive at the truth 
with regard to the inception of the paper. His conclusion— 
and he may be regarded as having said the last word on the 
subject—is that ‘although it was not Henry Mayhew who was 
the actual initiator of Puch, it was unquestionably he to whom 
the whole credit belongs of having developed Landells’s specific 
idea of a “ Charivari,” and of its conception in the form it took. 
Though not the absolute author of its existence, he was cer- 
tainly the author of its literary and artistic being, and to that 
degree, as he was wont to claim, he was its founder. Mr. 
Spielmann goes on to show that Henry Mayhew, Mark Lemon, 
and Joseph Stirling Coyne were the original co-editors, and 
that Lemon was not sole editor from the first—a mis- 
conception resting on the authority of Shirley Brooks which 
has, till recently, gained credence. Amongst other interest- 
ing points at issue, which Mr. Spielmann has decided, 
are the paternity of Mr. Punch’s ‘Advice to Those about 
to Marry,’ now finally assigned to Henry Mayhew, and 
the origin of the equally immortal joke concerning the 
saxpence that went bang. The former witticism was erro- 
neously fathered (1) on a policeman of Glasgow; (2) a 
bricklayer of Edinburgh; (3) a railway official of Perth; (4) a 
compositor in Dundee; (5) an hotel-keeper in Inverness, and 
(6) a ‘Free Press’ reporter in Aberdeen. All these Caledonian 
claims were discovered a few years ago to be fallacious, though 
the fact remains that of the accepted jokes from unattached 
contributors, at least seventy-five per cent. come from North of 
the Tweed. A profos of such outside contributions Mr. Spiel- 
mann gives the story of Mr. Andrew Tuer’s housemaid, who, 
on being asked what her last employer was, replied, ‘ He kept 
a vicarage. This was duly sent to Puach and inserted. 
When the number appeared, the legend was read out to the 
maid, and it was explained to her that it was Aer joke. She 
showed no enthusiasm, not even appreciation ; but on seeing 
the others laugh, she said, with perfect gravity, yet still with 
hopeful perseverance, ‘Well, I must try and make some 
more !? 

Mr. Spielmann goes into statistics on the matter of jokes. 

Consider for a moment,’ he says, ‘ Punch consisted in the 
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summer of 1895 of one hundred and eight volumes. At the 
moderate estimate of four jokes per column, attempted and 
made, we reach a grand total of nearly 270,000 jokes—a total 
bewildering in its vastness, and representing, one would think, 
all the humour that ever was produced since this melancholy 
world began. The mind refuses to grasp such a mass of 
comicality; how then would you ‘classify this prodigious 
joviality and sarcasm? How detect a joke that may reappear 
under a hundred disguises of time, place, condition, and 
application—yet the same root-joke after all? Is it surprising 
that the same ideas recur—and, recurring, sometimes escape 
the shrewd eye of Punch’s investigation department.’ Truly 
the post of joke-taster on a comic paper is no sinecure. But if 
all the possible permutations and combinations of the original 
elements of humour, the primitive joke-germs, have now been 
exhausted, we have Mr. Milliken’s defence to fall back upon. 
‘Well, you know, Mr. Milliken,’ once remarked a lady to him, 
‘I do mot think Punch is as good as it used to be.’ ‘No,’ 
replied the creator of ’Arry ; ‘zt mever was!’ 

As might be expected, the History 0) Punch teems with 
anecdotes and personalia in connection with most of the 
literary and artistic celebrities of the past half-century, from 
Thackeray and Charles Dickens downwards. It is a noticeable 
fact that the latter’s sole contribution to Punch was never 
printed. He was supposed, Mr. Spielmann says, to have 
sent to Mark Lemon in 1849 an article entitled ‘ Dreadful 
Hardships endured by the Shipwrecked Crew of the London, 
chiefly for want of Water’—a criticism of the scandalous con- 
dition of the suburban water supply. The original manuscript 
was preserved by Mrs. Mark Lemon in her autograph album, 
and bore on the outside, in the editor’s handwriting, the in- 
scription, ‘Dickens’s only contribution to Pumch!’ But the 
article is absolutely undiscoverable in the pages of the paper, 
Mark Lemon probably considering that greater prominence 
would be given to the matter by means of a cartoon than 
by a few lines of text. Mr. Spielmann rightly suggests that 
this was the only occasion on which, after his reputation was 
made, Dickens was ever ‘ declined with thanks.’ 

A glance at the index will show the number of well-known 
names inscribed on Mr. Punch’s roll of honour—perhaps 
more of artists than those of literary men. Though Punch kas 
been considered a ‘close borough,’ the total number of 
draughtsmen whose pencils have been seen in his pages 
are given as amounting to about one hundred and seventy. 
To these might be added three or four new comers since 
the book went to press. The author very properly says, ‘In its 
artistic aspect, at least, Pumch is more than a comic journal: it 
is, and has been for more than half a century, a school of wood- 
drawing, of pen-and-pencil draughtsmanship, and of wood- 
cutting of the first rank; it is a school of art in itself. The 
effect of its art-teaching has been widely felt, and on 
this ground alone its doings must command interest and 
justify a close examination into its rise and progress.’ So 
far, too, as he can foretell, its future is safe. And 
here comes in the inequality between authors and artists on 
the paper. Mr. Spielmann points out that many good 
writers are debarred from sending in to Pusch, as the 
chance of gaining reputation by unsigned articles is very small. 
The artistic ‘ outsider,’ whose perhaps rather amateurish effort 
has been duly signed and published, is thereby known all over 
the world for his work, and has a testimonial to his abilities as 
long as the back-numbers of Punch exist. His laborious, but 
unfortunate confrére of the pen, however, may week after week 
enliven its literary columns, and at the end of his carcer have 
only the somewhat altruistic satisfaction of finding that his best 
things have been attributed to somebody else. There is no 
particular reason why, when the signed cartoon carries political 
weight, the ‘cackle,’ or accompanying verses, should not also 
be initialled. And much more are occasional poems, and even 
prose articles, individual works of art, for which the creator, as 
wellas Mr. Punch, might obtain credit. At least, it seems only 
fair that author and artist should be treated alike. One result, 
at any rate, of the present system, is; that of forcing writers 
to adopt some mannerism of style or cramp themselves with 
some special class of topics, in order that their work may 
be recognised. Enough, however, on this much-discussed 
subject. 

The book before us is well illustrated, chietly with portraits 
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of the leading past and present contributors. There are also 
interesting pictorial pages, showing the evolution of Zr. Punch 
himself from the uproarious buffoon of the forties to the digni- 
fied and courtly old gentleman of the present day. Students 
of political caricature will delight in the comparative portraits 
of Disraeli and Gladstone, done by many different hands. 
The volume is prefaced with a highly idealised picture of 
the ‘Mahogany Tree, as Thackeray called the historic 
Table, to which Mr. Spielmann devotes a due amount of 
reverent attention later on. He is not, however, so blind a 
hero-worshipper as not to point out 7. Punch’s mistakes and 
shortcomings (chiefly those in the past) when the occasion 
has seemed to call for such criticism. Of his own slips 
and inaccuracies we have been able to discover few, if any. 
In short, Mr. Spielmann has accomplished something which 
is more than a book of reference, necessary for every well- 
ordered library. He has given us a most entertaining and 
admirable account of all the various individualities and 
achievements which have for the past fifty-four years been 
combined in that indispensable factor of English life— 
Punch, or the London Charivari. 


ROME IN THE NINTH AND TENTH CENTURIES 


History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. By FERDI- 
NANDGREGOROVIUS Translated from the Fourth German 
Edition by ANNIE HAMILTON. Vol. III. Bell. 


The third volume of Mrs. Hamilton’s excellent translation 
of Gregorovius’s standard work has appeared with exemplary 
punctuality, and deserves more than a mere record of its pub- 
lication. The book in its German form is little known except 
to special students, among whom of course it has long been a 
classical authority, and the general public can hardly be aware 
of the wealth of interesting material which is now for the first 
time brought within their reach in an attractive English dress. 
Indeed, as the whole work proceeds its general interest increases, 
and perhaps no portion of the history of Rome in the Middle 
Ages is more significant to modern readers. The period is full 
of remarkable personages. It begins with the last years of 
Great Charles, an age ‘fertile in new forms of life, and truly 
creative, which closed the period of barbarian migrations, and 
reconciled the Germans with Rome; which did not allow 
antiquity—the buried treasure-chamber of knowledge and 
culture—to be lost to impoverished humanity, but, laying 
prejudice aside, began to revivify it and adopt it as an essential 
and imperishable force in the process of intellectual develop- 
ment.’ It ends with the beautiful ideal figure of the Saxon 
Emperor Otto III., who belongs almost more to the province 
of poetry than of history, good as was the mark he made on 
Rome and Europe; insomuch that at his death— 

Plangat mundus, plangat Roma, 
Lugeat ecclesia, 

Sit nullum Romae canticum, 
Ululet palatium 

Sub Ceesaris absentia 

Sunt turbata saecula, 

The period includes such memorable events as the papacy of 
Nicholas I., with its inauguration of the conscious idea of papal 
monarchy as ‘the soul and principle of the Christian Republic’ ; 
the ghastly trial of the dead Formosus, known as the Corpse 
Synod ; the long struggle of the Romans against an empire 
which was no longer Roman, ending with the revolt and execu- 
tion of Crescentius. Among the thousand interesting episodes 
which crowd these pages are the many invasions and depre- 
dations of the Saracens in Sicily and Italy, the capture of 
Taranto and the sack of St. Peter’s itself by the Muslims, and 
their establishment of menacing strongholds at Saracinesco, 
Ciciliano and Garigliano, until the great overthrow of 916. The 
strange legend of Pope Joan belongs also to this period—a 
fantastic invention firmly believed as a fact for centuries— 
witness her portrait, which hung for two hundred years in the 
Cathedral of Siena with the description ‘Johannes VIII, a 
woman from England’—and probably still repeated by fanatical 
Protestants. In spite of a succession of weak or infamous 
Pontiffs, the period was the beginning of a noble age for Rome. 
She had subdued barbarism and joined the nations in a 
common principle. ‘ Rome for a second time entered on a 
After the 
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Rome of the Caesars had destroyed the political autonomy of 
nations, new states had arisen through the various migra- 
tions of the peoples, and the Church had proclaimed the moral 
equality of races or their Christian citizenship. The ideal of a 
single and indivisible humanity, of the Christian republic, now 
appeared as the thought of a new age. The ancient capital of 
the restored Empire, the Apostolic centre of the Church, called 
herself the mother of Christian nations, and represented herself 
to the moral Ordis Terrarum as the Civitas Det. The first 
imperfect outline of a society of nature united by means of a 
moral idea had been advanced, but this ‘‘ Holy Empire” had 
yet to take form. ‘It was this idea of Rome’s neutrality 
as the ecclesiastical centre of nations, up to which the waves of 
humanity, ceaselessly stirred by political and social storms, 
should never advance, that succeeded in preserving the little 
State of the Church for the Pope to our own day, while Charles’s 
great monarchy and a hundred kingdoms around fell to dust.’ 
Such is the main idea around which the struggles of German 
and Roman, Emperor and Pope, centre in this fascinating 
volume. But Gregorovius never forgets that political and 
religious changes and contests are not the whole of history. 
The archzological annals of the City of Rome are amply 
recorded in his survey, and the volume ends with a masterly 
study of the condition of the Church, the City, learning and 
art, during the tenth centnry. To lovers of Roman antiquities 
the ‘ walk through the city in the time of Otto the Third’ will 
be of special value. We must repeat what we have said before 
of the admirable printing and editing of the text and notes. We 
have noticed but few oversights—such as politicéal (p. 8), 
Sythians (p. 146)—but Bethius throughout p. 512, especially 
when occurring in ‘ Severine Be'thi’ (s7c) at the end of a hexa- 
meter, ought not to have been passed over in the revision of 
the proofs. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


The Life of Hans Christian Andersen. By R. NISBET BAIN. 
London: Lawrence. 


The best biographers of artist and author must, after all, 
ever be the brush of the one and the pen of the other. Each 
carries in his own hand immortality or oblivion. A biography 
of a Turner seems superfluous, that of a Tennyson wholly 
immaterial. That so many are written merely proves that at 
present an undiscriminating public will not separate a man’s 
work, and a man’s art, from his life, his moral character, or his 
mere personal surroundings, so that a gaper would rather hear 
what was the colour of Shakespeare’s jerkin than learn the 
fibre of Hamlet’s character. With 'men of action it is other- 
wise. A soldier, an actor, a wit,even a mere fléneur or beau 
vivant, so long as he is alive, is in the mouths of all, but with 
Death comes a Lethean stillness, anda biographer alone can 
restore him to us, But even here unless his aim be high and 
true he mars as often as he makes, and sometimes we are 
tempted to ask whether it would not have been better to have 
left these dead lives undisturbed, for in routing out facts, too 
often we disclose only bones and skeletons. When Lord West- 
bury, more suo, said that Jack Campbell had added a new pang 
to death, he did but unbare the weak spot in the armour of a 
biographer. 

We are tempted to these remarks by a perusal of Mr, 
Nisbet Bain’s recent biography of Hans Christian Andersen 
in close on five hundred pages. The name of Hans Christian 
Andersen is one which is hallowed to at least three genera- 
tions of children, and will, in the days to come, turn into 
smiling Paradises whole wildernesses of nurseries. His fairy 
stories are the loved, yet common property of every country in 
Europe, except France, whose men and women, never having 
been children themselves, have voted them um feu enfantin. 
Mr, Bain tells us that even if Andersen had not written a single 
fairy tale he would still remain a tempting subject for a 
biographer. Tempting for a biographer, yes! for he left 
behind him stores of letters and material suitable for ‘copy’ 
but tempting for a biography—emphatically no! At least 
Mr. Bain gives us no reason for holding otherwise. Before we 
read his book we recked nothing of Andersen the man, we 
cared no jot or tittle what manner of man he was. We only 
knew him as the author of the ‘Steadfast Tin Soldier,’ ‘ The 
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Ugly Duckling,’ ‘ The Mermaid,’ ‘ The Emperor’s New Clothes,’ 
‘ The Princess and the Pea,’ and scores of other enchanting fairy 
tales. That knowledge wholly sufficed, and we had learned to 
consider him as the only modern who was still on visiting 
terms with the fairies, privileged to speak with them, bearing 
their sign manual to promulgate their will and decree in this 
upper world. We never confounded his work with that of 
the mere collectors of tradition, fable and legend like the 
Brothers Grimm and the rest. He was the special reporter 
of the fairy world, and not a mere folk-lorist. Feeling 
in this wise we had been the happier and wiser had we 
never seen Mr. Bain’s book. For it is impossible hence- 
forward ever to entertain our former abstract love for Andersen, 
impossible to forgive that extravagant conceit of his, that mad 
vanity, which made him fancy everything he wrote was a work 
of genius, and every succeeding step he took one nearer the 
snow-white peak of the Muses’ Mount. It is impossible to 
forget his morbid sensitiveness, which saw nothing but personal 
bias and professional jealousy in the refusals of so wise a 
censor as Christian Molbech to accept the puerilities, vapour- 
ings, and impudent plagiarisms which he was pleased to call 
his dramatic work. Such a hypersensitiveness as his can win 
no sympathy when it detected nothing but an organised con- 
spiracy in criticism so true and comprehensive as the follow- 
ing: ‘He has mistaken,’ so it ran, ‘an easily wakened, gentle, 
and light-hearted sensibility for the fire of inspiration, and an 
incoherent fancifulness for the plastic power of genius.’ So far 
from his having reason to rail at adverse criticism and hostility, 
the most noticeable features in the biography seem to be on 
the one hind the extreme fairness and surprising moderation 
of the criticism passed upon his work, and on the other the 
great number of staunch and loyal friends who took up this 
friondless, awkward, uneducated lad, saturated with vanity and 
steeped in egotism, and by their sympathy, money, education, 
led him upward and onward, till he was able to stand alone, 
able to grasp the notoriety he lusted after and the fame he ac- 
counted his inalienable birthright. It is little short of ludicrous 
to read page after page telling us of Andersen’s indomitable 
but futile efforts to plant his worthless plays upon the dramatic 
censor, his dull dead novels on the public. His repeated failures 
were tempered with partial successes which unfortunately induced 
him to persist in a course which would have been fatal to him, 
for this indomitable perseverance had led him no whither if he 
had not somewhere the root of the matter in him. In the 
cheery words of one of his most sagacious critics, the ‘little 
elves of childhood seemed to be on the whole his good 
geniuses. I am sure, his woman critic went on, ‘the little 
elves will show you the right way through the bright blue sky.’ 

And she wasright. All the rest of Andersen’s work had left 
him a derelict on the sands offame. It was the fairy tales which 
carried him buoyantly over the waves of its sea. In 1835, 
when Andersen was fifty years of age, and inoculated with the 
disappointment of his dramatic hopes, and sick with the de- 
ferred rewards his genius claimed, there appeared a little book 
called, Fairy Tales as told to Children. Init lay ‘The Tinder 
Box,’ ‘ Little Claus and Big Claus,’ ‘ The Princess and the Pea,’ 
‘ Little Ida's Flowers,’ which were followed in 1836. by a second 
part, and in 1837 by a third part. These three paris made up 
the first volume of the tales. In this volume lay the foundations 
of his future fame, and, with all respect to Mr. Bain, it is 
Andersen’s best and truest biography. We want noother. He 
had the beautiful imagination of a child, which personified 
everything from a sunbeam toatin soldier. Peeps into the lives 
of his creations are worth more to us than reams of facts 
collected by Mr. Bain about Andersen’s own childhood. He 
declined to look the uglier facts of life in the face, his novels 
and plays were in consequence mawkish and indefinite, but 
this very defect became the merit of his tales, and mawkish- 
ness passed into sweetness. As a play writer he lacked the 
dramatist’s one great quality of aloofness from hissubject. As 
a teller of fairy tales this defect also became his supreme quality. 
Passing sweet and well deserved was the fame which came 
to him at last through these tales. The money was of less im- 
portance, for he was thrifty and shrewd in the extreme, his hat 
covered his home and family, and his only passion beyond his 
work was traveliing. He managed to go farther and see more 
for arix-dollar than most people do for a pound. Mr. Bain 
has drawn largely upon the materials available for a life of 
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Andersen, and has done his work with a conscientious com- 
pleteness. We like Andersen the man less than we could have 
conceived possible, the taste of the fruit of knowledge which 
Mr. Bain has put into our mouths is exceedingly harsh and un- 
pleasant, though we are glad to find that our love for the fairy 
tales remains stronger than ever, and one of the first things we 
shall do to take away the taste in our mouth will be to read ‘ The 
Mermaid,’ ‘The Steadfast Tin Soldier’ and ‘The Emperor's 
New Clothes’ overagain. At the same time we trust Mr. Bain’s 
labour will not have been in vain, and that the four hundred 
and sixty-seven pages of his handiwork will find favour in the 
eyes of those who do not look to Hans Christian Andersen as 
the author and finisher of their childhood’s faith and creed, 
and who do not mind hearing what a shy, gaunt, awkward, 
conceited, vain, lovable man he was. 


MORE DIALOGUE FROM MISS VIOLET HUNT 


A Hard Woman. A Story in Scenes. By Miss VIOLET 
Hunt, Author of Zhe Maiden’s Progress. London; 
Chapman. 


There has been a good deal of talk of late about fiction in 
dialogue, and what has been called the ‘play story’; indeed a 
new magazine has been devoted to its encouragement. Miss 
Violet Hunt’s new book, A Hard Woman, which appeared first 
in that magazine, is called a ‘story in scenes,’ and is to be 
taken, we suppose, as an example of the ‘new method.’ The 
freshness and cleverness of Miss Hunt’s first book in dialogue 
were quite enough to ensure a welcome for her second; and 
her merit is conspicuous in it, though the method, at all events 
in acontinuous tale running to between three and four hundred 
pages, can only be regarded as in the nature of a handicap. 
Even where the method of dialogue is not inappropriate, the 
novelist who writes exclusively in dialogue deliberately discards 
some of the most effectual means of his art without getting in 
exchange the special advantages of the dramatist. That the 
licence of comment and description is too often abused is no 
ground for rejecting legitimate resources ; nor need it be sup- 
posed that padding is impossible in dialogue. If, however, 
there is a domain of fiction in which the method of dialogue 
combines a maximum of advantage with a minimum of draw- 
back it is undoubtedly this domain of social comedy and satire 
in which Miss Hunt has adopted it. It is indeed the domain 
of Gyp, whose influence, together with the multiplying demands 
of editors for short /euz//efons, has probably more to do with 
the current fashion of dialogue than any craving for conciseness 
on the part of the public that has sent Zhe Heavenly Twins 
into its 2" thousand. Gyp herself, be it said, has abandoned 
the exclusive use of dialogue in her regular novels. A full meal 
of beef and pudding is less indigestible than course upon course 
of sweets or savouries. That Miss Hunt has found herself 
handicapped by her method seems evident from her lack of 
consistency in its use. Here she employs stage directions ; 
there she has recourse to short passages of narrative and 
description ; occasionally she embodies mere stage direction 
in the text, and anon adopts the recent trick of dialogue with 
one interlocutor suppressed. In monthly instalments such 
variations may pass, but in the book the effect is a little 
slovenly. 

These, however, are the defects of her method; her merits 
are her own and are notable. Miss Hunt is admittedly one 
of our best dialogue writers, and this book contains abundant 
and brilliant proof of her talent. The relation of Mr. St. 
Jerome to Mrs. Munday rather recalls the relations of Dolly 
and her middle-aged friend and critic in the Dolly Dialogues, 
and in the family Barker some readers will be reminded of 
the ingenuous family of Zhe JJaiden’s Progress, the delinea- 
tion of a family of worldly sisters being perhaps Miss Hunt’s 
strongest point. But she has put more seriousness into 
her portraiture of her ‘hard woman’ than anything in her 
earlier book. Indeed the scene in which Lydia comes near to 
drowning with Cossie Davenant in her soulless and senseless 
intrigue unexcused by passion or pity, shows Miss Hunt’s powers 
in rather a new light. If she shows up without pity the vulgar- 
ities of the modern girl, she gives her equally the credit of 
the pluck and self-reliance which distinguish her from the 
vapourish heroine of a bygone epoch; till by the side of Cossie 
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Davenant’s flabby vice she appears almost admirable. How 

even so vulgar minded a young person as Mrs. Munday could 
bring herself to flirt with a thing like Cossie may to the normal 
reader be as surprising as to Mrs. Munday’s husband and 
friends. Unhappily it cannot be said that Miss Hunt is unjust 
to the taste and discrimination of certain of her sex. It is a 
standing marvel to men to see the sort of man that some 
women will take up with. When an unspeakable character 
in a recent unspeakable French book is asked how girls permit 
themselves or are permitted to have anything to say to him his 
answer is: ‘Donnez 2 nos chéres petites vingt romans inno- 
cents et glissez dans le tas /e Portier des Chartreux, vous pouvez 
étre stir qu’elles liront d’abord celui-la. Eh bien! Moi; je 
suis un mauvais livre relié en drap en batiste par Wasse et 
Charvet. Toutes veulent m’avoir lu.’ Of the other principal 
characters, the painter and the Burne-Jones girl are rather 
conventionally conceived. The characterisation of Lydia and 
her family is the achievement of the book. The book indeed is 
stronger in characterisation than construction. When Miss 
Hunt has had more experience in construction and refuses to 
hamper herself by a method inappropriate to this scale of 
work she may be counted on to give us a wholly satisfying 
fulfilment of what is already very brilliant promise. She has a 
singularly keen eye for the fashions and foibles of a superficial 
society, and her dialogue is always dramaticand telling, and is 
not seldom little short of masterly. 


FICTION 


1. Diana’s Hunting. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Unwin. 

2. Sibyl Falcon: a Study in Romantic Morals. By E. JEPSON. 
Tower Publishing Co. 

3. Rhoda Roberts. By HARRY LINDSAY. Chatto. 

4. By Thrasna River. By SHAN F. BULLOCK. Ward Lock. 

5. With Fire and Sword. By UHENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, 
Translated from the Polish by JEREMIAH CURTIN. 
Dent. 

6. The Master of the Musicians. By Mrs. MARSHALL. Seeley. 

7. Woman Regained. By GEORGE BARLOW. The Roxburghe 
Press. 


1, The resemblance of the modern huntress, Miss Meredith, 
to her classical prototype is chiefly physical. An actress, 
brought up in genteel poverty and ‘engineered’ by a match- 
making mother, she falls in love with the dramatic author who 
by creating the part which wins her success has opened to her 
the avenue of freedom. Frank Horsham, who according to 
his critical friend ‘has forgotten that there is as much realism 
in the scent of a rose as in that of a dead body or of a red 
herring,’ is led by vanity and opportunity to become the victim 
of her bow and spear. And in the background there is a 
placens uxor whose realism has the fragrance of the actions of 
the just, though her aspirates are uncertain and though ‘domi 
mansit, lanam fecit’ might be her epitaph. Mr. Buchanan 
powerfully contrasts with Frank’s weak vacillations towards 
treason the fidelity of the critical friend, supposed to be 
agnostic and to have swallowed all formulas, to a vicious and 
drunken wife who has ruined his life and who dies in his arms 
in the accident ward of a hospital. Example in their case 
proves better than precept; and Miss Meredith gees to fulfil 
her American engagements alone. Dzana’s Hunting shows 
plenty of knowledge of some phases of modern life, and is 
thoroughly readable, though there are slips that speak of haste 
or careless proof-reading. 

2. The romance of Stby/ Falcon, a circumstantial narrative 
of semi-piratical doings on the Spanish main, is undoubted: 
the morals are of the buccanecring order, to match. ‘A- 
swing, with good tobacco, in a net between the trees,’ the crew 
of the Hawk enjoy ‘Wein Weib und Gesang.’ On the sea they 
sail as friends, but enemies to all that sail thereon save the 
subjects of good King George. At least, with a privateering 
commission against the French and a private quarrel on family 
grounds, which he wreaks upon the Spaniard, Sir Raleigh 
Falcon, in the beginning of this century, makes shift to play 
the part of corsair. To him is attached Ralph Alresford, the 
victim of plots at home which have placed him at the mercy of 
a ‘wicked uncle’ and exiled him from England and from 
Elsie’s eyes. After a shrewd and sharp period of apprentice- 
ship in love, he finds consolation for their loss in the person of 
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Sibyl Falcon, daughter of the pirate king of the Misty Island 
and Obeah—queen and mistress of the negroes thereon. This 
young Amazon learns to love ker comrade in many adventures, 
and it is through a maze of warlike complications, knots cut 
in all directions, that Sibyl and Ralph, almost the sole survivors 
of the island colony, return loaded with spoils, including the 
wonderful emeralds, trophies of the Mosquito coast, to England 
and the tame delights of civilisation. The probabilities are 
shocked on every hand by the audacity of the experiences, 
but there is flow and force in every page of their story, and 
they retain the reader’s sympathy through its blood-stained 
course. 

3. This story of Welsh miners, and of strange ‘feudal’ tyrants 
in the shape of squires and villainous agents, has a certain 
interest from its maivefé and ‘its intimacy with the Welsh 
mining districts, and at any rate indicates a facile, if too facile, 
gift of penmanship. The assumption that if a landlord will not 
afford a site for a Dissenting chapel, he may justly be coerced 
into so doing, is characteristic of the polemic spirit of the Prin- 
cipality. The story is written in cheap journalese ; its prin- 
cipal peculiarities of style being the use of the forms ‘b’lieve’ 
and ‘ p’raps,’ and the occasional employment of the Scotticism 
‘anent’ for;-‘about.’ Rhoda is a blameless young schcol- 
mistress under the Board; and though in love with the young 
squire of Trethyn, is doubtful both on spiritual and social 
grounds of the prudence of marrying him. He is more staunch 
to her, unconverted and aristocratic though he be. But the 
love interest is secondary to the ramifications of a remarkable 
conspiracy involving murder and personation. How Edward 
Trethyn could have successfully kept in hiding and still drawn 
upon the funds provided for him at his mother’s bank; or how, 
having been committed for trial for the murder of his father, he 
should go scot-free from magistrate and policeman when he 
reappears and takes possession of the estates, are matters 
which baffle conjecture. Nor are they the only legal and social 
puzzles in Rhoda Roberts. The explosion in the mine, though 
not very original, is vividly described, and the terrible end of 
Rake Swinton the drunkard would be startling in a penny tract. 
A more unfamiliar conception is a detective of great enterprise 
and sagacity. 

4. Begorra and sure fwhat an Oirish story is By Zhrasna 
River! Asastudy of Hibernian peasant-life it is certainly admir- 
able, and we think Mr. Bullock’s comprehension of the kindly, 
plausible, soft-hearted, devil-may-care Irish character as com- 
plete as itis uncommon. There is nota line inthe book which 
is untrue to real life. The characters of Rose and of Thady, 
of Pete and of Phil, stand out with special vividness. The 
reader lives for the time being in that country of which Thady, 
who loves and leaves it, says, ‘Man’s agen it and God’s 
deserted it ’—lives the life of the Irish hovel, gay, dirty, squalid, 
healthy, careless and happy-go-lucky, with those people whom 
one can never trust or depend on and who steal one’s heart in 
spite of one’s judgment. The picture, considered as a picture, 
is at once striking, faithful and able. Considered as a story, 
By Thrasna River contains too much character for its plot and 
not sufficient events for the bulk of the book or the number and 
importance of its dramatis persone. It lacks climax, becomes 
here and there just a trifle tedious and strikes one, in spite of 
good writing and a humour, freshness and wholesomeness 
quite uncommon, as being certainly too long. If Mr. Bullock 
has more to say about Irish life (and we hope he has) we would 
recommend him to say it next time in the form of short 
sketches. Dy Thrasna River contains of necessity a good deal 

of dialect. But dialect is the fashion of the moment and we 
own to finding the Irish brogue a pleasant change after a long 
surfeit of exaggerated Scotticisms. , 

5. The rage for translation is fast becoming a mania. To 
reproduce in English the masterpieces of foreign literature is 
no doubt a boon to the many who have not the gift of 
tongues, but to Anglicise the dull, feeble, and indifferent of 
Continental novels appears to us at least unnecessary. We 
have such a very plentiful native crop. The zealous translator 
also needs to be reminded that a book which may be quite 
passable in the original is often intolerable in a stilted trans- 
lation, and to be warned against subjecting any of his dear, 
mediocre, well-intentioned foreign /iterati to an ordeal from 
which even the elder Dumas (whose style lends itself to trans- 
lation as well as atly we know) has never escaped with his 
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splendid rush, vigour, and enthusiasm quite umimpaired. 
These rematks apply very particularly to With Fire and 
Sword. Mr. Sienkiewicz is possibly a prophet in his own 
country, where he is conceivably both readable and intelligible. 
Here he is neither. Mr. Curtin has, in fact, translated his 
author literally into something which, whatever else it may be, 
is certainly not the English language. He has also reproduced 
the Polish names of the characters with such an abominable 
fidelity that the reader will speedily find himself in a chaos of 
confused identities. The book contains a great deal of seven- 
teenth-century fighting, a very little love, an introduction, 
notes, and seven hundred and seventy-nine closely printed 
pages. For the rest, With Fire and Sword should act as a 
much needed caution to all translators to stay their pens until 
they are sure that they have found something worth translating 
and are capable of putting it into decent English. 

6. Mrs. Marshall is well known as an amiable authoress for 
the young person. Zhe JJaster of the Musicians is quite 
as pretty and proper as any that have preceded it. It deals 
with the time of Handel himself, has its historical facts and 
millinery perfectly correct, a good deal of mild sentiment and 
the very best principles. The characters talk in the politest 
Georgian, with occasional lapses into Victorian slang such as, 
‘As good as you any day of the week’; ‘Your valet catches it 
if your perruque is out of curl’; ‘ You are up to anything, etc. 
etc. There is a blind child who is quite as seraphic and un- 
natural as blind children have always been in story-books since 
jadies took to writing them. There is also the young ‘spark’ 
of the period, the woman of fashion and a heroine with a weak 
chest. The description of Vauxhall Gardens and the Found- 
ling Hospital are the best things in the book. The illustrations 
are also good, local colour is ample, and while the whole is in- 
structive, it is also sufficiently romantic to delude the young 
person—or, at any rate, the very young person—into the agree- 
able fancy that she (we surmise that Mrs. Marshall’s readers 
are mostly young ladies) is enjoying a real novel. The book 
would make a good Christmas present for a niece or god- 
daughter, and would also serve admirably to be read aloud as 
a sort of comment on the Georgian period in a feminine school- 
room. 

7. If Mr. Barlow had not written a preface he would 
assuredly have been greatly misunderstood. It is, however, by 
no means certain that even with the aid of Mr. Barlow as inter- 
preter the reader will arrive at a comprehension of the purpose 
of Woman Regained. For Mr. Barlow art means the pursuit 
of the beautiful, but he adopts the ancient fallacy and substi- 
tutes the concrete for the abstract. ‘Artistic dreams, however 
subtle and refined, when carried into determined outward 
action in the present state of society, result frequently in 
chaos and catastrophe.’ So says the preface. The hero of 
the tale—a minor poet—has ‘artistic dreams’—anybody but 
Mr. Barlow would have called them by another name. They 
consist in his making violent love to any pretty woman he 
meets. His wife—whose childishness is ridiculously over- 
drawn—commits suicide. He seduces a married woman and 
three girls, The married woman goes off with another man— 
soshe is evidently very far from being any better than she 
should be—and the last girl but one shoots the poet, his last 
love and herself, and produces the ‘chaos and catastrophe’ 
predicted in the preface. Where art comes in in this story 
of a very second-rate Don Juan up to date, it will be hard for 
any one but the author to discover. 


THE MOST ENGLISH OF THEM ALL 


George Morland, Painter, London (1763-1804). By RALPH 
RICHARDSON, F.R.S.E., Honorary Lay Member of the 
Society of Scottish Artists. London : Stock. 


Hogarth, even had he claims to be assigned an equal place 
4S a painter, was not more English than George Morland. 
Hogarth, however, satirist, moralist, and humorist, and 
Possessing prodigious inventive and technical skill as a draughts- 
Man, is not amongst the English masters of painting. George 
Morland is, and he is the most English of them all. It is prepos- 
lerous to talk, as some people have done, in the newspapers and 
Magazines, of the revived or increased popularity of Morland’s 
Works, engravings as well as paintings. He was a favourite 
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with the people from the very beginning of his career. What 
they read in his pictures, and, with abounding sympathy, read 
intothem, made himtheirs. The dealers and print-sellers were 
quick to perceive this. Certain of the former class did him the 
honour of producing ‘ Morlands’ without troubling him for his 
assistance, while the publishers could scarcely multiply impres- 
sions of his unfailingly attractive designs with sufficient alacrity 
to satisfy the popular demand. In rare old country inns, 
especially those which remain as forlorn landmarks of the dis- 
used coaching roads, Morland prints vie with Stubbs’s horses, 
portraits of heroes of the prize ring, and an occasional Bartolozzi 
or Westall, in the dusty duty of {adorning the walls of bar- 
parlour and commercial room. Morland lived with and loved 
the subjects he painted best ; but, a wonderfully gifted as well 
as a carefully trained artist, he could paint, without the model, 
compositions of an imaginative character, far removed from 
his own experience. He proved his possession of this power 
in the remarkable contributions he made to the agitation which 
Wilberforce was leading for the emancipation of the negro 
slave, and also in the series of domestic dramas chiefly of a 
pathetic and always of an instructive character—Hogarthian 
dramas, in fact—that are well known and prized to this day. 
But he was most at home with the peasants and fisher-folk, 
the smugglers, the rustic children of his day, the day before 
railways, while he ranks with the best of English animal 
painters. His abiding feeling for beauty saved him from 
Dutch vulgarity of treatment, and thouzh his colour range was 
limited, it was bright and intensely English. J. F. Herring 
learnt to paint horses from the box-seat of a coach, John Leech 
studied hunters, their character and action, from the pigskin 
wken out with the Puckeridge and other packs. Morland had 
been an actor in many of the scenes he painted, and certainly 
a photographic observer of most. He had the artist’s memory 
and power to realise on paper or canvas the features and inci- 
dents of a country walk long after the expedition had taken place. 
He could play the fiddle ; and, the best-natured fellow in the 
world, would lend a hand with the instrument for hours together 
at a rustic merry-making. He made himself at home every- 
where, and entered with boyish zest into the adventure of the 
moment, whether it was with a band of gipsies, the occupants 
of a fisherman’s hut—where he perchance was hiding from his 
creditors—a choice group of pugilists, or horse-owners, trainers, 
and ‘legs.’ During one of his escapades, when he was more 
or less wanted at home, he qualified as a jockey, and rode 
matches at the local race-meeting with astonishing dexterity 
and pluck. There is not the least occasion to go the length 
which Mr. Ralph Richardson has done in making excuses for 
the ebullient painter. George Morland was austerely brought 
up. The parental curb was hard and heavy, and was never 
relaxed. When, therefore, the lad obtained emancipation he 
followed the example of thousands of his fellows and went, with 
his abounding animal spirits and enjoyment of novel liberty, to 
the other extreme. It is enough, without dragging in a 
cheap reference to the corresponding case of Robert Burns, 
as the author of this somewhat gratuitous volume has done, to 
remember on the one hand that he, an Englishman of 
Englishmen, lived in the Corinthian days, when ‘ sport leapt up,’ 
triumphantly, and ‘ shook his beechen spear,’ and on the other 
hand, that during his, alas! too brief life, he painted an 
enormous number of pictures, the best of which are a glory to 
the English school. Moreover, it was a hard-drinking age. 
There are certainly valid excuses for writing such a book asa 
new life of George Morland. Chief among them should be, one 
naturally conceives, the establishment, by internal evidence, of 
‘a call’ founded on the writer’s possessing an equipment 
superior to that owned by other biographers. 
naif confession in the opening lines of the preface disposes of 
this. ‘If the celebrity of a man at his death may be gauged 
by the number of biographers of him which then made their 
appearance, George Morland must have died famous, No 
fewer than four ‘“ Lives” have appeared shortly after his death, 
written respectively by William Collins (1805), F. W. Blagdon 
(1806), J. Hassell (1806), and George Dawe, R.A.(1809). All four 
may be [have been by Mr. Richardson} consulted in the British 
Museum, but will with difficulty be met with elsewhere. In 
these circumstances, a new biography seems at least permissible, 
more particularly as George Morland still remains a famous 
man and numbers a greater multitude of admirers than 
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ever.... In the following Life, the biography by George 
Dawe, R.A., is chiefly relied on, both because it was written by 
an intimate friend of Morland and the Morland family, and 
because it is by an artist of some standing and knowledge.’ 
‘ Chiefly relied on’ is good. A careful perusal of Mr. Richard- 
son’s ill-digested pages in nowise disturbs the inference that 
the three other biographers of Morland have been ‘relied on’ 
for the subordinate information that is comprised within Mr. 
Richardson’s pages. To do him justice, he claims to throw 
little or no new light on, to add no hitherto unknown facts 
relating to, George Morland. The Life, from the first chapters 
which is labelled ‘Introductory’ to the ninth, headed ‘“ Alas, 
Poor Yorick!”’ leaves us, in relation to one of the greatest 
and most interesting of intensely English painters, substantially 
where we were before it was written. ‘In the Appendix,’ how- 
ever, as the author informs us, there is ‘a great deal of material, 
never yet published, not only illustrative of the life of Morland, 
but also,’ he ‘trusts, likely to be of interest and value to the 
collector and connoisseur.’ It is due to Mr. Richardson to 
describe part of the contents of this same appendix. In Part 
I., we have (a) Paintings by George Morland, exhibited publicly 
in Great Britain ; (6) How Morland signed his pictures ; (c) 
Critical Remarks on the Works of George Morland, by George 
Dawe, R.A. ; and (d@) List of Oil Paintings and some Drawings, 
by (or attributed to) George Morland, sold by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson and Woods, London, from 1888 to 1892 inclusive, with 
the prices obtained. In Part II. of the Appendix, we have a 
list of the Morland engravings in the Print Room of the British 
Museum, a chronological catalogue of Morland prints, a list of 
Morland engravings, disposed of at Sotheby’s on December 20, 
1894, with the prices obtained, and an index to the engravers 
of Morland’s works. Mr. Richardson’s volume is embellished 
with six illustrations. One of these is thus described: 
‘ Peasant and Pigs, by George Morland. The original is in the 
author’s possession. Engraved by John Raphael Smith, 1803.’ 
This famous print, well known to collectors, represents a 
rustic with a child leaning against a thatched outhouse, under 
the spreading branches of a gnarled old oak tree, while a couple 
of hogs, one black and the other pied, are feeding at their 
troughs. The lad has his hands in the pockets of his capacious 
waistcoat, while he looks down at the child who is pointing to a 
feather-tailed spaniel that is sniffing the contents of one of the 
troughs. The picture is rich and varied in sunshine and 
shadow, and is as remarkable for the beauty and luminousness 
of the landscape, which opens into a silvery breadth of distance 
on the right, as itis for the unmistakable Morland quality of 
the figures and animals. In short, it is a Morland masterpiece. 
Mr. Richardson says, ‘ The original is in the author’s posses- 
sion. Far be it from us to say it is not. We may, however, 
remind him, if he has continued amassing Morland ‘material,’ 
of the Robinson-Fisher sale, which took place on the 23rd of 
February, 1893. Lot 159, A Conversation, by George Morland 
(engraved) was purchased by P. and D. Colnaghi and Co., 
while Lot 160, Boy with Pigs (engraved), by the same artist, 
was purchased bya well-known collector. Both works came 
from an old French family : they were considered to be of the 
very finest quality, and they fetched large prices. Assuming 
that Peasant and Pigs, in Mr. Richardson’s possession, and Boy 
with Pigs, in the possession of a well-known collector are any- 
thing like identical—and John Raphael Smith’s engravings 
should afford prima facie evidence of ‘identity—the question 
arises which of the paintings is the Simon Pure? 


THE INCARNATION 


Dissertations on Subjects connected with the Incarnation. By 
the Rev. CHARLES GORE, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
London: Murray. 


Canon Gore’s new volume deserves a far wider circle of 
eaders than it will probably win. For in the first place his 
name is viewed with considerable suspicion by a large number 
of people who pride themselves on their Anglican orthodoxy, 
and in the second place its title has a somewhat forbidding 
sound, and very many simple folk who might not shrink from a 
volume, even of ‘ essays,’ will it is only tuo likely consider that 
a book called ‘ dissertations’ is for the learned and not for the 
multitude. Asa matter of fact, if we cast about for a single 
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word with which to describe these dissertations, we should be 
inclined to sum them up as Avglican. The book is a true pro- 
duct of Anglican theology—in its unquestioning acceptance of 
Holy Scripture as the one and final court of appeal, in its loyal 
but not servile adherence to patristic tradition and opinion, 
rejecting them whenever it does reject them only when they 
seem to be based on a@ friori ideas not supported by or sug- 
gested in the inspired writings, aud in its evident wish to reachthe 
truth atall hazards, And though it is obvious that the book is the 
outcome of much learning and research, it appeals rather to 
the intelligent than to the learned: it is true that the text is 
plentifully besprinkled with quotations, Greek as well as Latin, 
and it would have been wiser to have given translations more 
frequently (especially of the key sentence, for the fathers had 
a happy knack of compression), still it is quite possible for 
any one of ordinary intelligence to read the book through 
without missing any important link in the chain of evidence, 
For itis written in the most admirably lucid English, and there 
is never any doubt as tothe author’s meaning. The disser- 
tations are three in number, and are linked together by a com- 
mon thought or, more accurately, by a common method of 
treatment, and they are defined on the title-page as being ‘on 
subjects connected with the Incarnation.’ This is obviously 
true of the first, ‘ The Virgin Birth,’ and the second, ‘ The Con- 
sciousness of Our Lord.’ But it is only when we keep in mind 
Canon Gore’s favourite dictum from Leontius that ‘the super- 
natural does not destroy the natural’ that we see that it is 
true also of the dissertation on Transubstantiation. In the 
first dissertation we confess that the bold assumption of a 
manuscript left by St. Joseph explaining the circumstance 
of our Saviour’s birth is sufficiently startling. The author 
is careful to explain at the outset that he is addressing 
only those who believe that Jesus is the Son of God, but 
surely it is unnecessary to state the general principle that no 
argument should be laid before believers which would be 
scouted at once as baseless by unbelievers. The difficulties 
between the accounts given by St. Luke and St. Matthew no 
doubt constitute a difficulty—though by no means an insupera- 
ble one: it is surely better to accept a discrepancy than to try 
and reconcile it by so forced a supposition. Canon Gore's 
position in this matter is the more surprising as he is if any- 
thing too ready to admit arguable points to his opponents—for 
instance, the meaning of the word ’a/mah (Is. vii, 14). Another 
assumption which strikes one as unsatisfactory is that ‘the fact 
of the virgin birth must have remained a secret.’ Canon Gore 
(Appendix A, p. 296) says ‘this has been shown in Diss. i., 
but we find only a similar statement. Every probability points 
the other way, and we cannot conceive how the fact of the 
virgin birth—ve., the fact that Jesus was not the son of Joseph 
—could have been concealed. There is a very widespread idea, 
possibly erroneous, but strongly supported by the emphatic 
‘we,’:that the words of the Jews in St. John viii. 41 were a taunt. 
Whether this is so or not it ought to have been alluded to. Nor 
can we accept as satisfactory Canon Gore’s attempt to meet the 
constantly advanced argument that the account of our Saviour’s 
birth is only one among a very numerous class of legends which 
grew up around the births of heroes mythical and real. He takes 
twocases and tries to show theyare dissimilar in essence fromthe 
New Testament story. This may be true, but it does not affect 
the general argument. It may seem ungracious to enter into 
what are minor details after all, but the book is so strong as a 
whole, and this dissertation deals with a subject so much 
debated at the present time that it is a mistake to base argu: 
ments on weak assumptions or to omit to notice current ideas 
on the subject even if they be erroneous. 

With the conclusion finally arrived at, ‘that the doctrine of 
the person of Christ is really inseparable from the fact of His 
birth of a virgin, we need hardly state our agreement. Em- 
bedded in this dissertation is a little disquisition on angels 
which we are glad to call attention to. It is refreshing indeed 
when authorised teachers of our church are apparently aiming 
at producing a theory of Christianity from which the miraculous 
and supernatural shall be finally eliminated to find a man of 
Canon Gore’s eminence bold enough to say that ‘he does not 
see how doubt about the existence of good and bad spirits 
is compatible with a real faith in Jesus Christ as the absolutely 
trustworthy teacher. The second and third dissertations 
have all the good qualities of the first and scarcely any of its 
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weaknesses, Canon Gore traces the growth of opinion on the 
consciousness of our Lord from the beginning until now, and 
shows convincingly how the attacks upon the divinity made the 
Church, although unshaken in its published dogmas, almost 
insensibly lose hold of the full doctrine of the humanity. Herein 
in fact lies the secret of the difficulty so many find in any 
statement made in the gospels which seems to impute to Him 
anything short of omniscience. Yet the perfect manhood of 
Christ is not only as true theologically as His perfect Godhead, 
but it is equally potent in its effect on human morals. It has 
been noticed above that the dissertations are linked together 
by acommon thought: it is a pity that Canon Gore has not 
given us a fourth, giving us his general conclusions and 
To have done this 
would have helped him in the second dissertation. Take for 
instance the following passage from the Virgin Birth /p. 65), 
‘In Jesus we really find a second Adam, a new manhood. He 
appears among men in all the fulness of human faculties, 
sympathies, capacities of action and suffering. He was in all 
things such as we are except sin. But whatanexception! As 


| Jesus moves among men, as His historical presentation renews 


His image for each generation, by how great a gulf is He 
separated in His sinlessness, His perfection, from other men. 
He is very man but new man.’ Does not this throw a much 
needed light on the apparent commingling of the human and 
divine attributes in Christ? He seems in the Gospel to be one 
moment man, the next God. Do we quite realise the difference 
between fallen and unfallen humanity, between a second Elias 
and the second Adam? In a word, may not Jesus have been 
acting in the power of His splendid humanity when we from our 
knowledge of the limitations of our manhood conceive that He 
must have been employing His divinity ? 


BOYS’ BOOKS 


‘Watered cider is too common among us,’ said Mr. Joseph 
Bowman, member of Mellstock parish choir, and the modern 
boy may well make a similar complaint of the amount of 
diluted history provided for his consumption. To Mr. Henty 
the modern boy is, however, generally loyal, and, considering 
how firmly Mr. Henty’s claim to be regarded as a past master 
of his art is established, it is hardly necessary to do more than 
mention what are the historical periods of thrilling interest of 
which he has this year availed himself. In Z7hrough Russian 
Snows: A story of Napoleon's Retreat from Moscow (London : 
Blackie) the part of hero is divided between two brothers. 
One is aide-de-camp to the British Commissioner to the Russian 
army, the other, who had rashly played at being a smuggler, 
and was carried off by desperadoes to France under circum- 
stances which suggest that he had committed a murder, serves 
as a grenadier in Ney’s corps. It is the good fortune of this 
grenadier to rescue a child who turns out to be the daughter of 
a distinguished Russian nobleman. For this service he is 
nobly rewarded, and, strange to relate, his reward does not 
include the hand of the daughter of the distinguished Russian 
nobleman. Zhe Ziger of Mysore: A Story of the War with 
Tippoo Satb (same publishers) turns on the rescue of two of 
Tippoo’s prisoners, one the future wife, the other the father, of 
their deliverer, Dick Holland. Dick Holland enjoys the unusual 
advantage of being on his mother’s side nephew of the Rajah of 
Tripataly, who, being half an Englishman himself, is, of course, 
As an introduction to 


prove useful, and similarly from A Knight of the White Cross: 
A Tale of the Siege of Rhodes (same publishers) there is much 
to be learned about the part played in the struggle between 
Christianity and Mohammedanism by the Order of the Knights 
of St. John. We must, however, confess that if the hero of a 
boy’s book can pass through too many adventures and surmount 


}too many dangers the feat is achieved both by Dick Holland 


and by Sir Gervaise Tresham, the knight of the White Cross. 
The former is unduly successful in passing himself off as a 
native, the latter too bright and shining a specimen of the very 
perfect knight. Another recognised favourite of the British 
boy is Dr. Gordon Stables, and we commend the boldness of 
Dr. Gordon Stables in sending his two English lads, 
fired by a romantic desire to serve in the American Civil War, 
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to fight on the Southern side. A convenient and ingenious 
distribution of parts among cousins has made it possible in 
For Life and Liberty: a Story of Battle by Land and Sea (same 
publishers) to show the horrors of civil war, to describe the 
happy condition of negroes on a model Southern estate, and to 
find opportunity for expressing a sound English hatred of slavery, 
The fault of For Life and Liberty is that too much naked and 
undisguised history crops up in the course of the narrative. It 
is a holiday task rather than a holiday book that Dr. Gordon 
Stables has written. To Mr. Kirk Munroe, the author of 
At War with Pontiac: or the Totem of the Bear; a Tale of 
Redcoat and Redskin (London : Blackie) we owe the delightful 
sensation of being carried back to the days of boyhood. Our 
old friend, the Redskin of literature, we are relieved to find, 
has not changed in the least. He is as brave, as artful, as 
relentless in his cruelty, and as unswerving in his fidelity as 
ever; nor for displaying these qualities could a better oppor- 
tunity be wanted than is supplied by the war between the English 
and the Ottawas under Pontiac, in the days when Detroit was 
still a frontier fort. The hero of At War with Pontiac is the 
son of an English ex-officer and settler, thanks to whom 
Pontiac escaped death at the hands of his enemies the 
Senecas. In return for this service the child, Donald Hester, 
1s carried off and not returned to his sorrowing parents till 
the Totem of the Bear has been tattooed on his arm. This 
tattoo mark, needless to say, preserves Donald’s life again and 
again while he is in search of his sister, who has been cap- 
tured by the Indians. This sister is quite the right sort of 
girl to be a heroine in Redcoat-and-Redskin Land, and a 
suitable comic background is supplied by the misfortunes of 
one of her admirers, a paymaster, who goes campaigning 
accompanied by a wonderful bath of his own invention. 
Another historical romance, Zhe Wizard King: A Story of 
the last Moslem Invasion of Europe (London : Chambers), by 
Mr. David Ker, opens up comparatively new ground, the 
adventures of a young Hungarian noble, Count Karolyi, being 
skilfully worked into the general history of John Sobieski’s 
triumph over the Turks. Zwo Gallant Rebels: A Story of the 
Great Struggle in La Vendée (London: Blackie), by Edward 
Pickering, also deserves a word of praise, more for the vivacity 
and enthusiasm with which the rising of the peasants under the 
Comte de Larochejaquelein is described, than for the smuggling 
adventures and duel which explain the presence of two English 
lads amongst the insurgents. We own to hoping that the 
remarkably good example set by Mr. David Ker in not export- 
ing an English stripling to fight under John Sobieski, will be 
widely followed next year. Certainly not the least charm in 
Mr. C. W. Whistler’s 4 Zhane of Wessex: Being a Story of 
the Great Viking Raids into Somerset (same publishers), is that 
the hero comes into the place he fills quite naturally. He is a 
young Thane, who is unjustly accused of treachery to Ethelwulf 
the king, and declared an outlaw, but who soon vindicates his 
right to be considered a loyal, and indeed, an invaluable 
subject. A Thane of Wessex we should add is not a book 
for boys only. The author's descriptive powers are strong, 
and he is not content with concocting a bald series of 
adventures without background or colour, except the inevit- 
able gules. There is passage after passage in Zhe Thane 
of Wessex which reminds one of Charles Kingsley at his 
best, and there are few better bests than that. Native-grown 
heroes also figure in Zhe Blue Balloon, A Tale of the Shenandoah 
Valley (London: Chambers), by Reginald Horsley, the most 
notable being Ephraim Sykes, a young workman and mechanical 
genius. He constructs a balloon, and with his patron, Lucius 
Markham aged sixteen, goes off in it to watch the fighting froma 
safe distance, Lucius, it should be added, having in vain asked 
Stonewall Jackson to be allowed to follow the drum. From a 
balloonist’s point of view, the expedition is a failure, but the 
adventures of the pair are stirring and Ephraim’s conversation 
will appeal to boys with a taste for strange Americanisms. Of 
Hugh Melville's Quest: A Boy's Adventure in the Days of 
the Armada (same publishers), by F. R. Holmes, we wish to 
speak kindly, for noble sentiments abound and painful efforts 
have been made to reproduce the dialect of the period, but we 
certainly doubt whether the average Elizabethan seaman, when 
informed his ship had sprung a leak, would have taken matters 
as calmly as Master Wincote of the Cornhill Adventurer takes 
them, In reviewing the juvenile literature of last year, we were 
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struck by the excellence of Mr. Hugh St. Leger’s Sow’ Wester 
and Sword. Halloween Ahoy ! or, Lost on the Crozet Islands 
(London : Blackie) confirms our impression that in Mr. Hugh 
St. Leger the present generation has a very competent successor 
to the best sea-story writers of the past. ‘Hallowe'en Ahoy / is 
full of incident, clearly and brightly told, and though there are 
villains introduced, human villainy plays a subordinate part in the 
plot. It is Mr. Hugh St. Leger’s knack of constructing whole- 
some, amusing, sensible dialogue, that particulaly impresses us. 
Of the admirable intentions of Mr. S. G. Fielding, the author of 
another and a sombre sea-story, 7he Southern Light (London: 
Ward Lock), we have no doubt, but whether the religious 
problems discussed are all problems it is wise to thrust upon 
the notice of boys, we do doubt very gravely. Zhe Southern 
Light is, in other words, one of the very large class of books 
which we think should be carefully read through before being 
piaced in a boy’s hands. The chief character in it is a lad who 
desires to bring home to sailors the truth and beauty of 
Christianity. Of Mr. Author Ferre’s zs First Kangaroo, an 
Australian S’ory for Boys (London: Blackie), not much need 
be said. There are bushrangers and love-making in it as well 
as kangaroos, and the local colouring is deep enough to satisfy 
any reasonable critic. There remain to be noticed some books 
in which all pretence of comb‘ning information with fiction is 
frankly discarded. The Making of the Empire: The Story 
of our Colonies, by Arthur Temp'e (London: Melrose) is a 
very unpretentious volume, full of facts and copiously illustrated. 
Out With the Old Voyagers (same _ publishers’ by Horace G. 
Groser begins with Prince Henry of Portugal, and ends with 
Henry Hudson. The stories chosen are all worth telling and 
are pleasantly told, nor have we anything but words of praise 
ae ord of the Royal Humane Society (London : Sunday 
School Union). in the compila’io ‘hich “rank 
has been assisted by the a uae or mover eS 
houses: Their History and R mt on "we cae “ “8 — 
actaty) ie She ; sangre ondon : Religious Tract 
ae isa cb cadaeraeindmanceecn cae books 
told, we found the plain ena shed nai etree vo 
“Sp Sei dha are a — of fact embodied 
which as we have already sheared is et sa sr sane: 
Mr. Hardy’s Lighthouses is, indeed : AIS ay at 
: ) % , » particularly interesting 
going back, as it does, to the early days when coast liekiting: 
afterwards to be treated as a commercial speculation, me 


recognised as a work of charity worthy of the Church’s 
attention, ) 


OLD AND NEW 


; Professor Saintsbury’s appreciation and insight, as shown 
in the preface to the English version, in Messrs. Dent's excellent 
Balzac series, of Le Médecin de Campagne are singularly keen 
and true. To say this is no doubt to express a foregone con- 
clusion ; but the preface has a particular value in that it exhibits 
the catholicity of its writer’s apprehension. The book is a 
unique book, it is not everybody’s book, it is a book to sur ses 
those, and there are nota few of them, who know their Sein date 
hesiiuiagh oy hesiien MibdiaAe asco nae 
' S: y who, most justly as it 
seems to us, finds grounds for considering it as ‘the finest of 
the author’s work in the simple style, the least indebted to 
superadded ornament or to mere variety” He dwells too on 
ane undoubted fact that very few French novelists, very few 
even of those who are generally credited with a much softer 
mould and a much purer morality than Balzac is popularly 
supposed to have been able to boast,’ would have considered 
inconstancy to a mistress as a fault to be punished, and that 
few would have conceived or been able to represent Benassis’s 
life-long penance. Earlier in the preface, in relation to other 
features of the book, Professor Saintsbury has hit upon a 
singularly happy phrase. The italics are ours. ‘The oxteuine 
miauteness of detail, effective as it is in the picture of the house 
and elsewhere, becomes a little tedious even for well-tried and 
well-affected readers, in reference to the exact number of cart- 
wrights and harness-makers, and so forth; while the modern 
reader pure and simple, though schooled to endure detail, is 
schooled to endure it only of the ugly? Very true too is it that 
the treatment of Benassis is remarkable for, among other things, 
the complete absence of that tendency to sham and gush which 
annoys those who admire Dickens largely but not blindly, and 
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which Dickens might probably have indulged had he dealt 
with such a character. The translation by’Ellen Marriage is, 
as usual, excellent, and the etchings ‘drawn and etched by 
W. Boucher’ must certainly not be passed over without praise. 

The third volume of Reginald R. Sharpe’s London and the 
Kingdom (London : Longmans) completes his task. Its theme 
is of Hanoverian and early Victorian London, and of the City 
as the protagonist of liberty and reform. The support given to 
Wilkes, by turns monk of Medmenham, journalist, demagogue, 
and Lord Mayor ; the enthusiasm invoked for the unfortunate 
Queen Caroline ; the agitation on behalf of the Bill of 1832; 
these and similar indications of policy and temper represent 
the Corporation in a very different aspect to that in which they 
are familiar to modern eyes. Somebody’s ideals have changed, 
either those of the City fathers or -those of the party of which 
they were once proud to be the backbone. It is characteristic 
of the new state of things that Dr. Sharpe’s narrative ends with 
an apology for the City against its detractors, and with a wail 
for the lost coal and wine dues. The volume contains two 
lengthy and valuable appendices. The first is a series of letters 
from and to the City and other documents of historical interest, 
hitherto unprinted and taken from the Letter-books, Reper- 
tories, and other archives. The dates run from 1418 to 1780. 
Many of the letters are intimations from the Sovereign to the 
Lord Mayor of important public events, while one interesting 
group illustrates the prominent part taken by the City in the 
Civil War. The second appendix is a full list of the City 
representatives in Parliament from 1284 to 1892. There is a 
copious index, and on the whole the book reflects the greatest 
credit not only upon the industry and learning of Dr. Sharpe 
but also upon the liberality and public spirit of the Corporation 
whose honourab!e career it was written to record, 

Mr. H. Girling, the author of Light from Plant Life (London: 
Unwin), has produced a book of an unusual and interesting type. 
Knowing him not at all we are inclined to set him down as a 
man of distinctly religious tendencies who has devoted himself 
to the study, partly scientific and partly friendly, if the word be 
permitted, of plant life, particularly in gardens. At the end he 
has come to the conclusion that all growing things are living 
epistles, that every process or event in the life of a plant has its 
analogue in the spiritual life of the human being. This theory 
he works out with much elaboration and with obvious sincerity, 
and the result is a book, ‘the outcome of years of steady per- 
sistence and enthusiasm,’ which contains no small treasure of 
new and beautiful ideas; some of them, it may be, are a trifle 
fanciful, but the more part of them set wholesome trains of 
thought in motion. 

In Curiosities in Cure (London: Cox) we have the experiences 
of a lady in search of health pleasantly detailed in eighty-six 
short pages. Whether the narrator ever really had any thing 
whatever the matter with her is not at all clear, but according 
to her own account she seems to have been treated for the 
most varied maladies, in a wonderfully varied manner. Appar- 
ently success had not at once crowned her efforts, for in the 
last page we are told, ‘I am still in the hands of the doctor’— 
ic. the latest one; ‘I found that I had just done everything 
but the right thing” Not to discourage the regular faculty too 
much by relating such a tale of woe, our authoress lets out that 
most of her cures have been sought outside the pale. Water 
cures of all sorts, air cures and sun baths (euphermisms these 
are to describe delicately a return tu the pre-fig-leaf days of 
Eden), mud baths, /a douche Ecossaise, blue glass, regimens of 
a!l kinds, hot water and lean beef, apples and sweets, the grape 
cure, all were tried and found wanting in the end. She did not 
escape without a try at Matteism, massage, and magnetism. 
A lady doctor recommenced suspension—not at all unlike the 
more accurate and final method favoured by Messrs. Marwood 
and Berry. Blessed originally with a marvellously tough con- 
stitution and a faint sense of humour, it is probable that the 
patient may live yet many years to enjoy bad health and to 
sample all kinds of quackery and humbug. 

We have also received new and, in some cases cheaper, 
editions of the following novels: Zhe Boy in Urey and other 
Stories and Sketches (London: Ward Lock), by Henry Kings- 
ley ; Her Loving Slave (London: Digby), by Hume Nisbet ; 
The Other Bond (London: Digby), by Dora Russell ; False 
Pretences (London: Digby), by Annie Thomas; 7he Unclassed 
(London: Lawrence), by George Gissing; and Ja the Lion's 
Mouth (London : Macmillan ), by Eleanor C. Price, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


[Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. By 


Rupvarp KipiinG. With Illustrations by J. Lockwoop Kip.inG, C.LE. 


8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE RELIEF OF CHITRAL. By 


Captain G. J. YouNGHUSBAND, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, and Captain 
Frank E, YounGuussanp, C.1.E., Indian Staff Corps (late Political Officer 
in Chitral). With Map and Illustrations. Third Thousand. 


THE TIMES.—*‘ British fortitude and native devotion have never been more 
splendidly displayed : and seldom have these fine qualities and heroic deeds found 
worthier record, vivid and inspiring and yet modest and temperate withal than in the 
pages of the brothers Younghusband,’ 


Globe 8vo, 12s. 


CASA BRACCIO. A New Story. By 


F. Marion CrawrorpD. In Two Volumes. 


Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE SEVENTEENTH 


LANCERS (Duke of Cambridge's Own). By Hon. J. W. Fortescue, 
Illustrated. 


ADMIRALTY & HORSE GUARDS GAZETTE.—‘ This is no mere dry- 
as-dust record, but, thanks to the zeal and enthusiasm of its author, a well-written 
and —_s readable history. Would that every corps in our army had its career 
thus worthily enshrined !’ 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES, 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. By Marruew 


ARNOLD. Second Series. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late J. 


B. Licutroot, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Globe 8vo, ss. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS.—THE PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
Vorumes I, and II. 
Demy 16mo, ts. net, cloth, and rs. 6d. net Persian, each volume. 


JUVENILIA. THE LADY OF SHA- 


LOTT, and Other Poems. 
BLACK & WHITE.—‘ An exquisite pocket edition.’ 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


ERIC, PRINCE OF LORLONIA; 0, 


THE VALLEY OF WISHES. A Fairy Tale of the Days of Chivalry. 
By the Countess of Jersey, Author of Maurice, or the Red Jar. With Illus- 
trations by ALIcE R. Woopwarp. 


GLOBE.—‘ Eric is quite new and original, and worthy to be some day a thumbed 
and torn and dearly-loved possession.’ 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE CARVED LIONS. By Mrs. Motzs- 


WORTH. Illustrated by L. Lestie Brooxe, 
ST. JAMES'S BUDGET.—‘ The many admirers of Mrs. Molesworth’s books 
will welcome 7he Carved Lions.’ 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


POPULAR TALES BY MARIA 


EDGEWORTH. Illustrated by Miss Cris, HAMMOND. With an Introduction 
by ANNE THACKERAY RiTcuik. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.—POCKET EDITION. 
Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. each volume. Vol. VII. 


HEREWARD THE WAKE. 


BOOKMA N.—‘ An ideal edition. It has all the qualities which a popular issue 
should, but rarely does, possess. It is small and light ; the type is clear, the binding 
tasteful, and, let us mention it gratefully, the pages are cut.’ 


THREE’AND SIXPENNY SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. By F. 


MARION CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo. 


IN THE LION’S MOUTH: A Srory or 


Two ENGLISH CHILDREN IN FRANCE 1789-1793. By ELEANOR C. Prick, 
Author of A Lost Battle, etc. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—Vol. X. 


GIBBON, by J. Correr Morison. CAR- 


LYLE, by JoHN Nicuot. MACAULAY, by J. Cotter Morison. 
Crown gvo, 3s. 6d. 
Medium 8vo. 14s. net. 


THE STRUCTURE AND DEVELOP- 


MENT OF THE MOSSES AND FERNS (Archegoniatz). By Douctas 
HouGuTon CampsELL, Ph.D., Professor of Botany in the Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 


Extra crown 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH LEPI- 


DOPTERA. By Epwarp Meyrick, B.A., F.Z.S., F.E.S., Assistant 
Master at Marlborough College. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF 


ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. By the late Rev. RicHarp Morris, M.A., 
LL.D. Revised by L. KELLNER, Ph.D., with the assistance of HENRY 
BRADLEY, M.A. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 





Mr. T. Fisher Unwin's New Books. 


OLD DUTCH AND FLEMISH MASTERS. The Text 
by Joun C. Van Dyke, and the Notes on the Pictures by Timotuy Coxe. 


Imperial 8vo, cloth elegant, £2 2s. Also a Limited Edition of 12 Copies, each 
numbered and signed, price £12 net. 








THE TAVERN OF THE THREE VIRTUES. From 
the French of St. Juirs. Illustrated with Sixty Drawings by DANIEL VIERGE; 
together with a Critical Essay on the ‘Art of Vierge,’ by EpmMuNp Gosse. 
Royal 4to, containing 4 Plates on Japan Silk, Mountec, handsomely bound 
in heavy gold-stamped case, in box, £2 2s.—12 sets of the Illustrations have 
been pulled on Japan Silk, and mounted. These are for sale in a handsome 
Portfolio, £15 15s. net. 


FROISSART. By Mary DarmMesTeTER. Translated from 
the French by E. Frances Poynter. With 15 Full-page Illustrations. 
Cloth, 1os. 6d. 


STUDIES IN THE FRANCE OF VOLTAIRE AND 
ROUSSEAU. By FreperikA Macpvonatp, Author of The /liad of the 


East, etc. Portraits and Facsimile Letters. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


THE TWO FIRST CENTURIES OF FLORENTINE 
HISTORY : the Republic and Parties at the Time uf Dante. Vol. II., com- 
pleting the work. By Professor PasguaLe Vittari, Author of The Life of 
Savonavrola, etc. Translated by Linpa Vicari. Illustrated, cloth, 16s. 


THE RIVIERA, ANCIENT AND MODERN. By 
pow oad aon ah Translated by C. West, M.D., F.R.C.P. Maps 


LIFE IN THE TUILERIES UNDER THE SECOND 


EMPIRE. Written by an Inmate of the Palace. By ANNA L. BICKNELL, 
Illustrated, cloth, 12s, 


PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE: a Manual for 


Advocates and Agitators. By Georce Jacos Hortyoake, Author of Sixty 
Years of an Agitator's Life, etc. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH ESSAYS FROM A FRENCH PEN. By 
J. J. Jusseranp, Author of English Wayfaring Life, etc. With Photo- 
gavure Frontispiece and four other Full-page Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF GEORGE CHAPMAN. Edited 


by Witttam Lyon Puecps, Instructor of English Literature at Yale College. 
The New Volume of ‘The Mermaid Series.’ Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 


XX STORIES. By XX Tellers :—A. W. Pinero, W. S. 


Gicpert, F. C. BurNAND, F. W. Rosinson, H. SuTHERLAND EDWarps, 
LEoProLD WAGNER, BRACEBRIDGE HEMyYNG, Barry Pain, W. Moy THomas, 
Henry HERMAN, MarGARET Watson, W. Beatty Kincston, W. W. 
Fenn, Ropert Barr, H. Savite CLarKE, Justin McCarty, Geo, 
MANVILLE FENN, BRANDON THOMAS, JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, B. L. FaRJBON. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MARY RONALD’S CENTURY COOK-BOOK. 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND GARDEN. By Mrs. 


BRIGHTWEN, Author of Wild Nature Won by Kindness, etc. 32 Ilustra- 
tions by THEO. CARRERAS, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHAIN OF GOLD; or, In Crannied Rocks. By 


STANDISH O’GRapy, Author of Finn and his Companions,’ etc. Boys’ 
Edition, with 16 Fuil-page Illustrations by Eptrn Capper, cloth gilt, 5s. 
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BY OLIVE SCHREINER, 
DREAMS. By O tive Scureiner, Author of Zhe Story 
of an African Farm. New Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘Of rare power and beauty. Here and there bothstyle and thought are touchingly 
simple.’— Academy. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


DREAM LIFE AND REAL LIFE, (‘Autonym Library ’.) 
Edition, paper, rs. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


A LITTLE HISTORY OF CHINA; and, A Chinese 


Story. By ALEXANDER BREBNER. Paper, ts. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Third 








THE STORY OF THE EXPANSION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. By the Hon. A. Witmor. Second Edition, Revised, and with 
Supplementary Chapter and Maps, cloth, ss. 


WHEN WHEAT IS GREEN. By Jos. Witton. With 


Photogravure Frontispiece. Forming the New Volume of ‘The Psendonym 
Library.’ Paper, rs. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


PAX AND CARLINO. The New Volume of ‘ The Chil- 


dren’s Library.’ Fully Illustrated, pinafore cloth binding, 2s. 6d. 








ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


THE YEARLY VOLUMES. 


Full of Interesting and Amusing Stories and Articles, and Hundreds of 
Beautiful Illustrations. 





The volumes, in 2 parts, sumptuously bound in red cloth, gilt, price 5s. each ; or, the 
12 parts complete in 1 volume, price ros. 6d. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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THE FINE-ART VOLUME OF THE SEASON. 


Just published, price 63s. 


ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


By E. T. Braptey (Mrs. A. Murray 
Smit). Illustrated by H. M. Pacer and 
W. Hatuerett, R.I. With a Preface by 
the Dean or WESTMINSTER, and a Chapter 
on the Abbey Buildings by J. T. MickLe- 
THWAITE, F.S.A. 


The following are amongst the Special Features of 
this Magnificent Work : 


1. Jt contains over One hundred and sixty original 
Illustrations 4y W. HaTHERELL, RI., and H. M. 
PaGET, who have devoted much time and study to securing 
Sor their designs historical accuracy and artistic value. 

The head and tail pieces, representing interesting spots in 
the old Abbey, have been executed by Mr. TIDMARSH and 
Miss EveLtyn Lucas (azece of Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
A.R.A.), and are remarkable alike for their delicacy and 
beauty, and add greatly to the historical and archeological 
value of the book. 

The paper has been manufactured expressly for the work, 
with a view to obtaining the best possible results in regard 
to production. 

4. Special Initial Letters have been designed by Mr. T. Morris, 
zwho has for many years been identified with decorative 
designs for all kinds of book embellishment. 

The text is set in new type, the initials being printed in red 
and black. 

6. An Etching by Francis WALKER, A.R.P.-E., forms the 
Srontispiece. 

A special emblematical Design for the Cover has been pre- 
pared by Mr. A. TURBAYNE. 

8. The stze ts royal gto, and the book ts handsomely bound in 

linen and buckram. 

9g. Nearly £3000 have been expended on the production of 


the work. 
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NOW READY, 10s. 6d. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition of 


DR. BREWERS DICTIONARY OF 
PHRASE AND FABLE. 


Giving the Derivation, Source or Origin of Common 
Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to Tell. 





*,* This Edition has been entirely revised throughout, and is en- 
larged by several hundred pages. An immense number of New Words 
have been added, and the book as now issued is practically a New 
Work. The bibliographical section has been brought up to the 
latest date. 


MR. SALA’S GREAT WORK ON COOKERY. 
NOW READY, 2ls. 


THE THOROUGH GOOD COOK. 


By GrEorGE AuGusTus SaALa, Author of Things I have 
Seen and People I have Known, The Life and Adven- 
tures of George Augustus Sata, etc. 


Mr. Sala has been a cook and gourmet for the last fifty-five years ; 
has seen and essayed the cookery of this lengthy period ; and now for 
the first time offers his ripe exnerience and advice to the general public 
in The Thorough Good Cook. Every Recipe in this Work has 
been carefully studied and tested from the author’s actual personal 
experience, and compared with those in the manuals of all the best 
chefs and authorities on the subject. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, 
Paris and Melbourne. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 


GATHERING CLOUDS: 


G& Cafe of fe Maps of St. CGbrpsosfom. 
By FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D., 


Dean of Canterbury. 
2 vols., 8vo, 28s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


DARKNESS AND DAWN: or, the Scenes in the 


Days of Nero: an Historic Tale. Seventeenth Thousand. 7s, 6d. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH WOLF, ANIMAL 


PAINTER. By A. H. Parmer, Author of 7h%e Life of Samuel Palmer. 
With 54 Plates and 13 Illustrations in the Text from some of Wolf's finest 
Works and Studies of Animals. 38vo, 21s. 


LONGMAN’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 
Edited by Grorce G. CuisHotm, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical and Statistical Societies. In 1 vol., imperial 8vo, pp. 1800, £22s. 
in cloth; or £2 12s. 6d. in half-morooco.? 

‘This magnificent volume of nearly two thousand quarto pages must have cost a 
ortune, and almost endless labour to produce ; and so far as we are able to test it, 
¢the work has been thoroughly well done.’—Spectator. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN NORTHERN 


QUEENSLAND. By Artuur C. BickNneEtL. With 24 Plates and 22 
Illustrations by J. B. CLARKE, from the Author's Sketches. 8vo, 15s. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PARLIAMENT 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. ByG. Lowes Dickin- 
son, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Author of Revolution and 
Reaction in Modern France, etc. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SCHEME FOR IMPERIAL FEDERATION : 


a Senate for the Empire. Three Articles reprinted, with Additions from the 
Westminster Review of April, July, and October, 1879. By GRANVILLE C, 
CuNINGHAM, of Montreal, Canada. With an Introduction by Sir FREDERICK 
Younc, K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
METAPHYSICS OF ETHICS. By ImmManuet Kant. Translated by 
Tuomas !KinGsMILL Apport, B.D., Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. (Extracted from Aants Critigue of Practical Reason and other 
Works on the Theory of Ethics.) Crown 8vo, 3s. 


THE INTELLECTUAL RISE IN ELEC- 
TRICITY: a History. By Park Benjamin, Ph.D., LL.B., Member of the 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Associate Member of the Society 


of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, etc. With 28 Portraits and 


Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


JOSEPH, THE DREAMER. By Roserr Birp, 


Author of Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth. Crown 8vo, §s. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE WOODS. Reprinted 


Articles and Sketches. By Frep WisHaw. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ConTENTS :—On a Russian Moor—In Ambush—Crawfish—A Finland Paradise— 
Ducks in Ladoga— Bear's Point of View—Folk-lore of the Moujik—A well-cursed 
Bear—Among the Wood Goblins—Unbaptised Spirits—A Witch. 


POEMS. 


MULLIS). 


JOSEPHINE CREWE: 2 Novel. 


Bou.tton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By JENNINGS CARMICHAEL (Mrs. FRANCIS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
By HELEN M. 


* The book is of the highest literary merit, and some of the situations, of thrilling 
interest, are dramatically and thoughtfully represented.'—Scofsman. 
y & y rey 


HIS FATHER’S SON: a Novel of the New York 
Stock Exchange. By BrRANDER MaruHews. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

‘Its pictures of New York business life, drawn in hard, uncompromising lines, is 
clear and impressive, and as a psychological study of the decadence which may come 
upon two generations by an excessive worship of the almighty dollar, it has a power 
that intensifies its interest (already strong) as a work of imagination.’—Scotsman. 


THE SNOW GARDEN, and other Fairy Tales for 


Children. By ExizaserTH Worpswortn, Author of St. Chrisiopher, and 
other Poems, etc. With 10 Illustrations by TrEvor Havpon, Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LONDON AND NEw York. 
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‘EUPASIA !’ 
(Vide Mr. Lang's letter in the Daily Chronicle of November 12.) 
FFNHE shades of town an aspect bore 
Much like to that they had before, 
When an inquiring poet came 
Upon the strange and fateful name 
Eupasia, 


He did not scorn the trenchant views 
(He scarcely otherwise could choose) 
That Egypt’s Hall’s controller held 
On that new shape of things of eld, 
Eupasia. 


He never could a ‘ Medium’ see, 

No interest it had for he: 

Yet did he feel impelled to write 

Concerning that most tricksy sprite, 
Eupasia, 


He knew the savage Medicine Lodge. 

He thought he knew each modern dodge. 

He knew the Lives of all the saints, 

Yet scarce he knew what colour paints 
Fupasia. 


By ‘Men of Science’ this he meant, 

The curious ‘ scientists ’ who spent 

Their time at, and beneath, the table ° 

‘To stamp as charlatan were they able 
Eupasia, 


He thinks he can from folk-lore see 

Strange gifts in Easterns there may be 

To knot the sand or tie the wind, 

And she might match these men of Ind, 
Eupasia. 


He dwells on ‘ animistic’ things 
(Which cobblers may affect and kings) ; 
He charms his readers’ minds, and yet 
It might be better to forget 


Eupasia, W. H. P. 


THE ART OF ALMA TADEMA 


ewes succeeds fashion in modern painting with 
such vertiginous rapidity that the younger genera- 
tion of art critics probably considers Mr. Tadema as a mere 
fossilised remnant of a barbarous age—-a kind of artistic 
mastodon to be with difficulty distinguished from such 
earlier fossils as go by the name of the Old Masters. 

But Mr. Tadema may console himself (if, indeed, he 
need consolation) by reflecting that even the modernest of 
modern artists must in a year or two be superseded by the 
inventor of some newer eccentricity unless he essays the 
hopeless task of remaining ‘in the movement’ by running 
in impossible steeplechase from ‘impressionism’ to 
‘vibrism,’ from ‘ vibrism’ to ‘luminism,’ from ‘luminism’ 
to ‘symbolism,’ from ‘ symbolism’ to whatever the newest 
fal may be. There is the further consolation that the 
younger art critics and the little band of geniuses whom 
they have discovered have very small influence either on 
the general public or on the main body of artists, by both of 
whom Mr, Tadema is acclaimed to be ia his own particular 
line an unsurpassed and almost unsurpassable master. 

But is this line a good one? Is there not something 
unworthy in such high artistic gifts being devoted to the 
representation of little nooks and corners of a dead and gone 
Civilisation whilst absolutely neglecting the marvellous age 
in which we live? Even if our age be not in itself 
the most interesting the world has ever seen it should be 
at any rate the most interesting to us and it seems hard 
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that one of our very ablest artists should deliberately turn 
his back upon it and seek for inspiration in a life that we 
can very imperfectly understand and with which we are 
radically out of sympathy. 

Yet full as our age is of energy and movement, for 
the artist it has this drawback, that it is essentially ugly. 
Why this is so is a most difficult problem, but certain it is 
that there never has been a civilisation in which the 
general decorative sense has been so completely wanting. 
There are some few people of taste who try hard to make 
their houses and surroundings beautiful, but even they 
can never achieve an artistic whole, the first stray visitor 
who comes in is enough to spoil the harmony. Our 
costume is hideous, so are our streets; most of our 
architecture is abominable. Fortunately for the landscape 
painter the country remains beautiful, but where the 
human element comes in all decorative sense is lost. Now 
undoubtedly fine pictures can be painted even of this ugly 
humanity, but their interest must depend on other 
elements than on beauty. To the painter in whom the 
decorative sense is strong (and Mr. Tadema is essentially 
one of these) a refuge must be sought from this surrounding 
ugliness either in the sacrifice of truth or else in the 
contemplation of a bygone people who cultivated beauty 
in the same way that we cultivate utility. 

Mr. Tadema is essentially a realist: vague idealisation 
has no charm for him. Whatever he paints must be as 
real and as true to nature as his skill can make it; but it 
must also be lovely in hue and form and texture. His 
men and women must be real human beings, not impossible 
abstractions, but they must be pleasant to the eye and 
their surroundings must harmonise with them. Obviously, 
modern England is no field for this painter's art, but 
by going back to classical civilisation a little judicious 
selection is all that is required to give a picture of life 
that shall be at the same time true and decorative. 
Of course there have been other civilisations full of the 
decorative sense. The Middle Ages must have had a 
marvellous richness of colour; even in modern times there 
is a vivid picturesqueness to be found in Eastern countries 
which seems to pale all Europe to a grey monotony, but it 
was only in classical times that the centre of all decorative 
effect was the human figure, and that all surroundings 
were kept in harmony with it. It is this that fascinates 
an artist like Tadema, whose nature is essentially healthy 
and whose taste is exqusite. 

The Greek and Roman ideal was that of a world peopled 
by healthy, well-developed youths and maidens clad in 
garments that did but little to conceal, and never modified, 
the beautiful forms beneath them, living in houses of a 
simple and graceful architecture, and surrounded generally 
by objects and decorations with which they were in perfect 
harmony. And this is the life that Mr. Tadema has set 
himself to paint because he loves it and because it satisfies 
his artistic instinct. 

Of course there was much in the classical civilisation 
that fell very far short of this ideal, but still it was 
doubtless fulfilled much more often than we in our 
squalid luxury can imagine. Mr. T'adema’s pictures give a 
representation that is very true in many ways of the most 
charming phases of classical life, and this selection of 
certain phases only is amply justified. The painter is not 
an historian, bound to give an impartial view of the age 
that he describes ; any more than the landscape-painter is 
bound to give the average scenery of the country he 
depicts. Mr. Tadema picks out the bits that suit him, 
but having selected them with a view to their beauty, 
he devotes his genius to making them real and true to 
nature. 

How far he carries this truth to nature is very imper- 
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fectly appreciated by the public, who seem to consider 
that his greatest skill consists in the painting of marble. 
It is quite true that he paints marble admirably, 
but this is easy in comparison with many other things that 
he paints quite as admirably. For instance the subtlety 
and refinement of his flesh painting (in his smaller pictures) 
is quite unequalled. His flower-painting is a miracle of 
delicate fineness. The texture of his draperies is varied 
and skilful to the last degree. In fact everything that he 
paints is exquisitely done. In his later works, too, the 
atmospheric qualities have been very remarkable. The 
lighting especially is always brilliant and consistent. As 
a colourist he is strikingly original and nearly always 
harmonious. He is not fond of very rich colours nor of 
startling contrasts, but there is a wonderfully varied play 
of delicate hues throughout his work. His composition, 
too, is the most original and the most skilful of any 
modern artist. Even where he seems to repeat himself, as 
in the many versions of the youth and maid on the marble 
seat by the sea there are always modifications introduced 
which render each picture an entirely new problem. This 
inexhaustible variety amidst a somewhat limited choice of 
subject is very striking in Mr. Tadema’s work. The secret 
of it is perhaps to be found in the extraordinary manner in 
which he alters his pictures whilst in progress. He is the 
most ruthless destroyer of his own painting that can be 
imagined ; he thinks nothing of taking out in five minutes 
what it has cost him six weeks to do—a new idea has 
struck him and he always follows his latest idea with the 
most heroic disregard of time and trouble—so that there is 
hardly a recent picture of his that has not been repainted 
some three or four times. 

One very favourite delusion about Mr. Tadema is that 
he is a scientific archeologist, a man of rule and formula— 
in fact, anything but the man of almost exaggerated artistic 
temperament that he really is. Asa matter of fact it is 
not at all difficult to point out solecisms in his pictures that 
no archeologist would commit. His knowledge of classical 
antiquity is not by any means precise, but it is extraordi- 
narily rich and full. His mind is stored with the most 
varied details, and it is this that enables him to reproduce 
so vividly the essential spirit of antiquity ; he has for ever 
destroyed the eld delusion that classical civilisation was 
cold and formal. 

Of course Mr. Tadema has the defects of his qualities. 
He often carries his far that the 
unity of the Indeed in most of his 
pictures (though noble 
there is a distinct feeling of overcrowding—a want of 


love of detail so 
picture suffers. 


there are some exceptions) 
broad masses. 
finish is apt to induce him to paint his pictures on an 
This gives the effect of a four 
de force which is always unpleasant in works of art, 
Perhaps the most serious defect is that the human element 
The 
attitudes are not quite spontaneous—sometimes there is 
even a certain woodenness which is the besetting sin of all 
highly finished work. The women are always pretty, 
sometimes even more than pretty, but they are curiously 
soulless. Their chief characteristic seems to be a graceful 
indolence ; while the men, although more vigorous, are 
apt to be of a commoner type, even occasionally reminiscent 
of the Italian model. 
emotion is seldom within his scheme—where the subject 


Then again his wonderful gift of minute 


unnecessarily small scale. 


although very charming is not instinct with life. 


Of course the display of strong 


necessitates it, as in the finding of Claudius, it is cleverly but 
not at all convincingly rendered. Altogether Mr. Tadema’s 
figures a little lack humanity. They are real enough as 
objects, but we do not seem to know them as persons, 
For small work his execution is supreme, but in life-sized 


work there is a distinct falling off. This is noticeable in 
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his portraits in which the bruish-work is apt to be a little 
woolly. But after making every deduction Mr. Tadema’s 
painting remains a marvel of successful achievement 
produced by the rare combination of great natural gifts 
with a tireless energy that has been devoted to cultivating 
them to the utmost. All honour to the man who in this 
age of artistic slop can spend years over one picture an( 
whose artistic conscience is so fine that he has never been 
known to let a work leave his studio as long as he thought 
he could. improve it. 

This examination of Mr. 'Tadema’s art has been prompted 
by a sumptuous volume (Lawrence Alma Tadema, R.A. 
A sketch of his life and work. London: The Berlin 
Photographic Co.) that has been recently published con- 
taining twenty-two reproductions of his works in photo- 
gravure, with an introductory sketch of his life by Mr. F’. G, 
Stephens. The prospectus tells us that the volume ‘ contains 
a careful selection of the best that the great painter has 
done during the twenty-five years he has lived in England’ 
This is unfortunately a very misleading statement. The 
selection contains a few only of the painter’s best works, 
and is probably chiefly determined by considerations of 
copyright. As a consequence many of his most cele- 
brated pictures are absent, and the number of plates are 
eked out by no less than six portraits. Now, interesting 
as these portraits are, yet they are not the work by which 
Mr. Tadema has made his fame, and they are distinctly 
inferior to his subject-pictures. But there still remain 
a goodly number of fine works, and they are mostly ade. 
quately reproduced. In some cases (as notably in the 
Audience at Agrippa’s) the photogravure is very black and 
heavy, but on the other hand, the rendering of Spring, 
Mr. Tadema’s latest and most elaborate work, is very 
luminous and altogether satisfactory. Mr. Stephens’s intro- 
duction is interesting and in good taste, and it has the 
great merit of authenticity, as the facts have been supplied 
by Mr. Tadema himself. Buton the whole the book is 
disappointing. It is good, but it might have been so 
much better 


PROFITABLE POULTRY 


a fact that the annual poultry and pigeon show 

which terminated at the Crystal Palace on Thursday in 
last week was successful in securing a record entry, is one 
that may be regarded by well-wishers of the British farmer 
as suggestive of the possibility that there may be some- 
thing to be made out of feathers after all. This possi 
bility, moreover, has been accepted as something stronget 
even than a probability by the initiated for a very long 
while, and the presence at Sydenham throughout the 
days of the show of quite a crowd of well-dressed pros 
perous looking countrymen, adds confirmation to the basis 
It may be premised, however, that poultry 
farming as an industry is entirely the reverse of a profit- 


of this theory. 


able speculation, if thereby it is imagined for a_ single 
moment that a person who embarks upon such an ente” 
prise on the usual lines is to make money, much less: 
living out of his flock of birds. A man who has to bu 
his corn and meal, and is compelled to spend his ow! 
time or employ others in looking after his poultry * 
never likely to succeed in even paying interest on the 
capital he has expended in erecting houses for the re 
ception of the fowls, much less in liquidating the week!) 
outlay on his yard. The dismal results of the repeated 
experiments that have been tried prove this conclusivel: 
and assuredly no more erroneous impression can exist 
than that which suggests that because an individual ca! 
contrive to keep a few birds upon a limited area of 
ground with satisfactory results, it must naturally follo¥ 
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that a large number of poultry located on a larger farm 
will produce proportionately increased results. This 
process of deduction by rule of three, though fascinating 
on paper, is certainly fallacious, and for many reasons, a 
few of which may be referred to. In the first place, the 
expense of feeding a large number of birds and attending 
to their wants is utterly disproportionate to the profits 
derived from their culture ; and secondly, there is the fact 
that it is notorious amongst practical men that poultry 
kept upon a certain piece of ground for a few years soon 
corrupt the soil, and eventually become the victims of 
disease which carries them off. Then, again, the persons 
who contemplate the establishment of such a farm are 
certain to experience such reverses of fortune as are the 
fate of every speculator, and in no industry is the absence 
of the controlling genius more keenly felt than it is in an 
establishment where fowls form the chief proportion of the 
stock. 

Having written so much in depreciation of poultry 
farming—on an extensive scale-—it is but reasonable that 
the methods should be pointed out by which the culture 
of the feathered race may be carried on successfully : and 
in the first place it must be impressed upon the minds of 
all who contemplate a start that the overcrowding of a 
yard is the most fatal of all possible errors into which a 
beginner is apt to fall. He should, moreover, endeavour 
to decide before a commencement is made what the main 
object of his enterprise is to be. He may raise fancy 
birds for exhibition purposes, breed them for eggs, or 
devote his attention to the development of table fowl. 
Unfortunately few varieties, if any, rank both as high-class 
layers and thoroughly good table birds. Such non-sitting 
breeds as Minoreas, Leghorns and Andalusians all bear 
confinement in circumscribed runs extremely well, but 
cannot compete, so far as their flesh-producing qualities 
are concerned, with the Indian Game or Dorking. ‘The 
former may now be regarded as the best table bird among 
pure bred fowls, being wide and meaty in breast, delicate 
in the texture of flesh, and exceptionally delicious in 
the flavour of the same. The Dorking, on the other 
hand, provides a fine deep cut along the breast-bone and 
is beautifully white in skin, its reputation as the farmer’s 
fowl of England having been regarded as unassailable 
until the advent of the Indian Game. A first cross between 


these two breeds produces, however, a still better bird 


than either, as the offspring of such unions _partakes 
generally of the merits of each of the parents, and must be 
accepted as facile princeps the table bird of the period. 

The English producers of table poultry and of eggs, 
however, labour under the great disadvantage of being 
compelled to seek for purchasers, whereas the foreigner 
is benefited by a perfect system of collecting such articles 
by professional higglers, of which the fullest advantage is 
taken on all parts of the continent. The question of rail- 
way rates would doubtless soon be adjusted satisfactorily 
if an organised system of supplying the markets was once 
adopted in this country; and to ensure this the principle 
of co-operation between the producer and consumer must 
be adopted, if English poultry-breeders are ever to succeed 
in disposing of their surplus stock. Moreover, all persons 
who are engaged in this trade must be careful to accom- 
modate their operations to the requirements of their birds. 
It is no use their attempting to locate such varieties as 
Game fowls or Hamburghs in restricted runs; such birds 
require ample ranges, and would yield no satisfactory 
results if confined to yards which would fully accommo- 
date a Minorea or a Cochin. It is very questionable, too, 
whether the constitutions of their feathered flocks is a 
Sufficient matter of consideration to poultry-keepers, but 
every practical person knows that certain climates and 
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certain soils suit some fowls but not others; and a neglect 
of this most important fact has proved the ruin of many an 
enterprising but inexperienced person. 

The prospects of rearing fancy poultry with satisfactory 
pecuniary results are of course unlimited, but such under- 
takings necessitate not only a perfect knowledge of the 
different varieties of fowl but incessant vigilance on the 
part of any one who takes them in hand. He must visit 
shows and study the requirements of those who purchase 
birds for the purposes of exhibition. He must endeavour 
to cultivate the art of discriminating between the merits 
of his chickens, so that no feathered prodigy may be dis- 
posed of for culinary purposes whilst the indifferent speci- 
men is retained ; and finally he must keep his eye upon 
that unfailing pecuniary barometer the market, and not 
permit his partiality for any one particular breed to pre- 
judice his judgment against a variety that is likely to 
become popular with the public. In short, in poultry- 
breeding for profit, as in other speculations, a gift of per- 
spicacity is of inestimable advantage to its possessor, and 
a man so happily endowed by nature and gifted with a 
love of fowls may embark upon the indulgence of his 
hobby with every prospect of pecuniary success. 

Vero Suaw. 


THE INVENTION OF RUGBY FOOTBALL--I 


TAAME is proverbially fanciful, and she will play a trick 

as fanciful as any, though on a small scale, if she 
perpetuates the name of the late Reverend William Webb 
Ellis as the inventor of Rugby football. This gentleman 
died a few years ago and was at one time incumbent of St. 
Clement Danes. It is not known that he ever asserted 
any right to the claim now made by entire strangers on his 
behalf; the incident on which it is founded may have been, 
and probably was, unknown to his most intimate friends ; 
and it is possible that all recollection of it may have passed 
from his memory. Two postulates must be admitted before 
the claim can be made out—namely, that Rugby football 
was invented at Rugby, and that it was invented by the 
boy who first ran with the ball. I do not think there can 
be much doubt about the first ; if there is 1 am prepared to 
do any form of battle on its behalf, personally or by suit- 
able champions. As to the second, the characteristic 
which really most distinguishes Rugby from Association 
football is probably the existence of the stringent off-side 
rule; but this is a feature common to all forms of football 
which derive their origin (without reference to remoter 
antiquity) from football as played at some Public School. 
Therefore it cannot be exclusively claimed by Rugby. 
Besides it probably never had an inventor at all. When the 
whole school actually played in one game, and played more- 
over in the ordinary trousers and shirts, as we know was done 
at Rugby in Tom Brown’s early time, it is obvious that the 
game would fall into hopeless confusion if the off-side rule 
were not strictly adhered to. We may, then, safely assume 
that the claims of Webb Ellis (we refer to him as he was 
in 1828 and therefore drop prefixes) to be regarded as the 
inventor of the Rugby game depend on whether or not he 
was the first to carry the ball, and whether the fact of his 
having done so in 1828 accounts for the present state of 
the game. I do not say that the problem is solved, but I 
think it may be, though I am certain it must be solved 
soon or not at all. 

In the first place, it has to be proved that there was 
ever a time when carrying the ball was not allowed at 
Rugby. Readers of the athletics and football volumes of 
the Badminton Library will remember that Mr. Shearman 
evolves a pretty theory that carrying the ball was the old 
form of the game and continued to be practised at Rugby 
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because the school possessed in the Close a sufficiently 
ample playground to allow of the old rule being followed. 
Unfortunately for this view the school had no playground 
at all till 1748, and from 1748 to 1816 the Close consisted 
of only four acres, which now form Littleside and a portion 
of the ground on which the chapel now stands. There- 
fore it was smaller than the spaces available for football at 
Eton and Winchester. Another @ priori argument is to be 
found in the fact that the game was played by the whole 
school. Some twenty boys were picked up on each side, 
and fags were obliged to keep goal. They might ‘ follow 
up ’—that is, play as forwards—if they liked, but their 
mere numbers must have made it very difficult to run 
through or round them. Any one who has played in a 
Cock House match, when a hundred and fifty players may 
be on the ground, will know how hopeful it is to attempt 
a run under such circumstances, and it must have been 
much harder when, as we learn from Tom Brown, anybody 
played behind the scrummage, and everybody had to piays 
at least in goal. 

Fortunately, however, definite testimony as to the prac- 
tice obtaining in those remote days is forthcoming. The 
late Mr. Bloxam, known to the outside world chiefly as an 
antiquary and to many generations of Rugbeians as the 
incarnation of school history, published in 1880 his recol- 
lections of the game as played more than sixty years 
before, and states that beyond doubt carrying the ball was 
unlawful; though when a boy caught the ball, apparently 
before it touched the ground, he might make his mark and 
take a place kick from behind it. One who was in the 
school some ten years later adds that he might take a few 
steps forward to take a drop kick, but agrees with Mr. 
Bloxam that carrying the ball was illegal. These two 
witnesses carry the matter down to, and indeed beyond, 
the date of the Webb Ellis legend, the consideration of 
which and its consequences must be deferred to next 


week, O. R. 
BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 
A DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 
BY K. GENT, M. BENSON, AND E. F. BENSON 


VI—BY K. GENT 


{OLONEL FRERE was President of the Republic on 

Saturday, and he excused himself from coming, as 

the Empress said, ‘to amuse poor Pierre’ for that reason, 

He and Lady Ambleside were talking together in the 

loggia when the Empress left her rooms to go to the 

painted summer-house in the grounds, where they used to 
amuse poor Pierre, and she got up half regretfully. 

‘It seems almost a pity on such an afternoon to go and 
play,’ she said. 

‘Unconscious of their coming doom, the little victims 
play,’ remarked the amiable Colonel. ‘You've got to 
listen to my story to-night.’ 

‘What is it about?’ asked Lady Ambleside. 

‘I propose spending the afternoon in trying to find 
out.’ 

‘I think story-telling is great fun, provided somebody 
else does it,’ said Lady Ambleside. ‘I’m so glad I’ve 
told mine.’ 

Colonel Frére tilted his hat over his eyes. 

‘Run away and play, Lady Ambleside,’ he said. ‘I'm 
very busy.’ 

Lady Ambleside did not run away, but she walked 
away, and left the Colonel to his meditations. It was 
getting harder and harder every night to be at all original. 
The Empress had played upon the fantastic string, Lady 
Maud Anstruther on the terrible, Lady Ambleside on the 
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childlike, and Miss Haweis on the simple, and the gamut 
of human emotions was limited. 

But after a moment he said to himself, ‘The heroic— 
—yes, there is the heroic. I once knew a hero. I will 
tell them about him.’ 

And that night the party at the Villa listened to the 
tale of the hero whom Colonel Frére had known. 

‘I once had property in State, U.S.A., and I went 
over in the year 18— to try and sell it. My land lay upon 
the hills, and was made up of some acres of forest anda 





few scattered houses. My agent, Mr. Lancing, lived in 
one of them, and the whole place was called Fréreville, 
This was all | knew of my property. 

‘] landed in New York in the early part of the summer, 
and meant to stay there until the autumn ; but the heat 
of the weather—day after day of scorching sunshine with- 
out a drop of rain or a cloud to soften it—fairly wore me 
out and made me decide to go up to my woods earlier. 
The drought was like nothing I can remember in the way 
of weather; people had begun to ask in frightened 
whispers about the water supplies, and prayers were 
offered for rain daily in many of the churches. 

‘I was glad therefore to have the chance of getting 
away from the towns to my wooded hill country: for I did 
not know then that though the fear of water-famine and 
sunstroke in the plains was bad, there was a fear of some- 
thing worse in the hills. 

‘I wrote to Mr. Lancing to say that I was coming and 
he wrote back offering me lodging in his own house. He 
told me too that the nearest railway station was fifteen 
miles distant from Fréreville, but promised to drive over 
to meet me. 

‘I had a miserably uncomfortable journey through 
parched cornfields and arid tracts of land, where the 
sheep and horses wandered in hopeless search of food or 
drink. We made the journey slowly too, and it was 
evening and dusk when we stopped at last at a little 
wayside platform which was the “ station” of Fréreville. 

‘I was the only passenger to get out, and except for 
a lad of nineteen or twenty who was looking after my 
There 
was not a trace of a carriage or any one to meet me. | 


luggage I seemed to be the only person in sight. 


knew that the train only stopped at Fréreville by special 
request beforehand and was sure that I must be expected, 
that my agent could not have altogether forgotten me. | 
walked up and down the platform two or three times, 
looking in all directions for some one or something to 
come to my aid, and just as my impatience was giving 
place to anxiety the boy who was standing by my luggage 
~ame up to me, and raising his hat, asked me whether | 
were Mr. Frére. 

«« Mr. Lancing expected you to-day,” he added; “he 
sent to me this morning to telegraph this train to stop. 
But he hasn’t come to meet you, and he hasn’t sent 
any one.” 

‘T looked at the boy and he looked back at me in per 
plexity. I may say that though I had glanced at him 
before I really saw him now for the first time, and in spite 
of the difficulty of my situation I found my attention held 
by his face. There was in it some quality or expression 
which I find it hard to describe in words—a mingling of 
simplicity and earnestness and a something besides which 
struck me more than either: so that before I knew it ! 
found myself wondering who and what he could be. He 
spoke with what I found the Americans called “the 
English accent,” and his whole manner and look seemed 
He was tall and 


slight of make, fair haired and fair complexioned. His 


to me more English than American. 


eyes were grey and serious as a child’s, his features well 
formed but hardly regular erough to be beautiful. 
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‘«T suppose it would be best’ to wait a little longer to 
see whether anything comes,” he said after a moment. 
“] must go back to the office; but you will like to be in 
the air, perhaps. I will come back soon.” 

‘I strolled up and down the little platform in the grow- 
ing darkness, stopping at the end of every two or three 
turns to look and listen for a sign of deliverance. None 
came—and at last I went to the telegraph office after the 
boy. 

‘He was sitting near the telegraph needles, glancing 
towards them occasionally but otherwise busy with a sheet 
full of long lines of figures. He was absorbed in the work, 
frowning over it and occasionally making rapid calculations 
ona rough piece of paper beside him; but I thought I 
could see that it did not come specially easily or naturally 
to him. 

‘He looked up at me, scribbled (as I imagined) the 
result of his calculations on the rough paper lest he should 
forget it and said : 

‘“ Has anything come for you, sir?” 

‘“ Not a sign of it.” 

‘“It’s very extraordinary,” he said. “Mr. Lancing 
can't possibly have forgotten—and it doesn’t seem likely 
that any accident can have happened to him.” He thought 
for a moment and then went on, “I can only suggest one 
thing for you todo. At eight o'clock I think I shall be 
able to let you have my horse, and I will direct you to 
lréreville. I don’t think it is worth while for you to wait 
here any longer. If there has been a mistake Mr. Lancing 
will send for your luggage later, and I'll see that it gets 
off safe.” 

‘« But how are you yourself to get home?” I asked. 

‘“] shall stay here. I should have done that anyway.” 

‘I made a few objections for politeness’ sake, but was 
glad enough at last to accept the offer, for I was dead tired. 
lt was now twenty minutes to eight, and I wondered why 
| had to wait until the hour. 

‘As if he guessed my thought the boy added in a 
moment : 

‘“T have the horse for riding out with telegrams—and 
the office is due to be open until eight: so I cannot let 
him go before.” 

‘“Do you often have telegrams as late as this?” I 
acked, 

‘“QOh no, never,” he replied simply ; but evidently the 
idea of presuming on the certainty did not even occur to 
him. 

‘I walked with him to the stable where he kept his 
horse, and he saddled it for me while I began to ask him 
questions about his work. He smiled at the mistake I was 
making and said, “I am not the station-master: I wish I 
were. I’m acting now, for the real master is down with 
sunstroke. I have been on the station in the telegraph 
department for some time—so I was allowed to take the 
work, There is a great deal of sickness and fever about, 
and it was hard to get another substitute at a moment’s 
notice.” 

‘But if you are liable to be called on to ride out 
several miles with a telegram, how can you manage the 
station at the same time ?’’ I asked. 

‘“The trains hardly ever stop here,” he replied. 
“Yours is the only one that has stopped in the fort- 
night I have been on duty.” 

‘“ And I don’t suppose there are many telegrams to 
deliver?” I suggested. 

‘“ Not generally ; but lately since the scare of forest 
fires there have been more than usual. The towns on 
the other side of the river have been telegraphing for 
men to go down and help to ensure their lands against 

getting caught.” 
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‘“ But is that possible ?”’ I asked. 

«« Well, the commonest way is to plough a great strip 
of land all round the outside of the town, and to clear 
it of everything that can possibly catch fire—then the 
flames can’t get any purchase and are almost bound to 
fall back.” 

‘« Do the fires ever reach Fréreville?” I asked, think- 
ing of my own woodlands. 

‘«“Oh no: you see we have the river between us and 
them ; besides we are higher: the land on the other 
side is all on the plain.” 

‘« You know Fréreville quite well I suppose ?”’ I asked. 
“ You are a native, perhaps ?” 

‘«No: I was born in England,” he replied, “ but I do 
know Fréreville well. I live there now with my uncle, 
Mr. North; he is a tenant of yours—perhaps you know 
his name.” 

‘I did remember the name after a moment’s thought, 
and the connection made me the more puzzled about the 
boy. He offered no further remark; but I wondered 
whether it was the effect of democracy only which made 
my richest tenant—a man three times wealthier than I 
myself—allow his nephew to live in such poor circum- 
stances as I now found him. I would have asked how he 
came to be born in England, and whether either of his 
parents were English ; but to tell the truth, the boy’s very 
simplicity proved in some way a bar to my questioning. 
Besides, the clock now struck eight, and I had no excuse 
for staying longer. 

‘My companion took a sheet of paper and a pencil, and 
quickly sketched a plan of the road for me, and I was 
struck in a moment by his long slim fingers, and said with- 
out quite meaning to do so, but speaking what was in my 
mind, ‘‘ You are fond of drawing?” 

‘He said, “Yes,” rather hesitatingly, and seemed as 
if he would have said more, but did not. 

‘« And suppose I’m not Mr. Frére after all, and you 
never get your horse back ?”’ I asked after a moment. 

‘This time he smiled with a quaint demureness and 
looked at me: I looked back at him, smiling too. “ Well, 
what do you think ?” 

‘«T think you are,’ he answered. 

‘Good! But how am I to bring your horse back, if I 
don’t know your name ?”’ 

‘“My name is Clement Pryce,” he said, “but Mr. 
Lancing will send back my horse, I’m sure. Please don't 
trouble about it. As long as it is here by ten o'clock 
to-morrow it will be all right.” 

‘“« Have you more work to do to-night ?’’ I inquired as 
we walked out of the office together. 

‘« Nothing that I’m obliged to do,” he said carelessly. 

‘« You don’t feel inclined to walk part of the way with 
me, on the chance of our soon meeting Mr. Lancing?” I 
suggested, “ because in that case you yourself could bring 
your horse back, and perhaps save it some of the dis- 
tance.” 

‘His face changed suddenly and he turned a much 
deeper red than before. “Thank you very much; but I 
can’t go to-night,” he said quickly, and walked to the 
horse’s head to escape my look. 

‘I said good-night, told him I hoped to see him again 
soon, and rode off. As I went I glanced back and saw 
him standing and looking after the horse in an odd, 
wistful way which puzzled me much. 

‘Thanks to his carefal direction 1 found my way to 
Fréreville without a single mistake, and just at the edge 
of the long woodland road I met Mr. Lancing, agitated 
and breathless, and driving rather wildly to meet me. 

‘ His greetings and apologies struggled with one another 
for the first place, and both were somewhat jostled by his 
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anger against some one who had been told expressly to do 
something and had not done it. He was a big pompous 
man with a loud voice and an important manner. As he 
cooled down I understood that he himself had been 
begged to come and inspect the preparations against fire 
on a town across the river; that he had left the strictest 
orders with his head man about meeting me; that the 
head man himself, having property across the river, had 
taken fright and gone down privately to see to its safety, 
leaving his task to an underling, who, ete. etc. In fact 
there had finally been a mistake in the time, and Mr. 
Lancing had come back, expecting to find me at his house, 
and found the carriage just starting to meet me. 

‘The protestings necessary to both sides on such an 
event lasted until we reached Mr. Lancing’s gate: he had 
sent the carriage on for my luggage and turned back to 
walk beside me. As I dismounted he noticed the horse. 

«« Why, it’s Clement Pryce’s,” he said, surprised. 

‘l explained how I came to have it, and asked him 
whether it would be possible to send it back before ten 
o'clock to-morrow. 

‘« Yes, certainly—certainly,’ said Mr. Lancing. “1 
should prefer it to go to-night. But one of my men 
shall see to it. Don’t you trouble about it, Mr. Frére. 
Whatever is best to be done shall be done 
Now pray inside, sir. 

Ah, Marcia! did you come out to see 
My daughter, Mr. Frére; my only daughter 


you may 
rely upon that. ag Paes 
you must be—— 


who it was? 


come 


and housekeeper. She and I live here alone.” 

‘A tall girl in white, with dark hair, had come sud- 
Her 
face in the moonlight was as white as her dress, and she 
bowed to me without more than a perfunctory word or 
two. 

‘Her father looked at her with such pride and delight 


denly out of the house and down the garden path. 


that all the usual pompous vulgarity of his expression 
was swept away. The girl turned and walked into the 
house before us, but vanished as soon as she reached it, and 


I did not see her again that night.’ 


THE RIVALS AT THE COURT THEATRE 


H™” much and what degree of responsibility is 
. involved in the phrase ‘ produced under the direc- 
tion of ’ such-and-such a distinguished actor ? The question 
suggests curious intricacies in the abstract, but in the 
instance which has brought the notion before one it is 
presumably not very difficult to answer. 
skill and experience of Mr. Henry 


For while the 
Neville are readily 
discerned in the stage-management and in the general 
effect of T'he Rivals, as revived at the Court Theatre, it may 
be taken for granted that certain liberties taken with the 
text, and certain oddities in the reading of character, have 
not been ‘directed’ by so first-rate an actor. And this 
may be said despite that convenient cloak of tradition 
which some critics, in giving their impressions of this 
performance, have brushed away even a little more 
cavalierly than it merits. For there are ‘ gags’ and ‘gags’ 
both of stage business and of interpolated words, and 
among them are undoubtedly some that have become, as 
it were, indissolubly part of any stage performance in 
which professional actors of standing, in some ways the 
most conservative and often not the least properly so of 
men, take any controlling part. 

Certain specially known cases occur at once to the 
memory—as to business only one may quote the 
bewilderment of Launcelot Gobbo at the constantly 
repeated bows of the young bloods, for which there is no 
stage direction, and the gesture and interjection of 
Charles Surface after the screen scene, for which there 
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is no stage direction, and which seems far more out of 
place than does the Gobbo business. Again, in this very 
play of The Rivals, to quote from Mr. Brander Matthews'’s 
excellent edition of Sheridan’s Comedies, in the dialogue 
in Act I. between Mrs. Malaprop and Sir Anthony, at the 
words ‘ J must now leave you,’ ‘the traditional business of 
Sir Anthony’s departure requires him to bow and gain the 
door, and then to return to say the next clause as though 
it had just occurred to him, This leave-taking, protracted 
by Mrs. Malaprop’s elaborate curtseys, is repeated two or 
three times before Sir Anthony finally takes himself off.’ 
Now there is certainly no offence in this very effective 
piece of ‘business,’ which very likely may have been 
approved by the author himself, and it is of course possible 
that certain verbal gags may have been condoned if not 
encouraged by the same authority. For one such gag one 
hesitates to think that therecan have been such condonation, 
and this occurs in the writing of Bob Acres’s challenge. 
Here, says Mr. Matthews, ‘ most actors indulge in “ gags” 
beyond the bounds of all decency, and until comedy 
sinks into clowning. Mr. Joseph Jefferson | whose Acres by 
all trustworthy accounts, including that of Mr. Matthews, 
must be a very fine piece of art] retuses to make the 
judicious grieve by saying “ to prevent the confusion that 
might arise from our both undressing the same lady,” and 
other vulgarities of that sort, retaining, however, the 
subtler jest of Acres’s pause and hesitation when he 
comes to the word “ company ”’ with his significant whisper 
in the ear of Sir Lucius, and Sir Lucius’s prompt solu- 
tion of the orthographical problem—*“ with a c, of course ’”’,’ 
Precisely a fault in matters at the 
present Court performance is that the subtlety of this 
“business” is entirely removed; the question as to the 
spelling is asked aloud and in full, and the audience is 
deprived of the delicate flattery of having something left 
As to whatever ‘gags’ an actress may 


typical such 


to their imaginations. 
introduce to supplement the already abundant humours, 
it might be pedantic to object greatly to any that were in 
true consonance; and there are some of Mrs. John Wood’s 
that, amusing as they are in themselves and brilliantly 
amusing as of course her performance is, hardly fit with 
that curious habit of ‘ felicitous infelicitousness’ that dis- 
tinguishes both Dogberry and Mrs. Malaprop. And yet, 
as has been suggested, it may well be that Mrs. Wood has 
as much traditional authority for them as any player of 
Mrs. Candour ever had for the interpolation concerning 
the letter from Northampton in 7’he School for Scandal. 

Be these things as they may, I confess that I do not 
well understand some of the objections made to the 
alleged ‘modern’ tone of T'he Rivals as played at the 
Court Theatre, except on the supposition that, as no one 
of the younger generation can well have that inheritance 
of comic power allied with a perfection of old comedy 
manner that has descended to Mr. William Farren, his 
playfellows on the stage are handicapped by no fault of 
their own. Thus Mr. Sydney Brough in Captain Absolute 
does not fail by ‘modernising’ the part—on the contrary 
his deportment is excellent—but by overdoing a laugh, 
intended of course to indicate lightheartedness, to the 
But for this his 
Captain Absolute is ‘a very pretty fellow,’ who can hold 
his own well enough without so inane and wearisome 4 
trick. In Fag too and in Faulkland the spirit of the time 
is both attempted and caught, and as for Mr. Arthur 
Williams’s Bob Acres, it is that of any capable low comedian 
who does not see the finer possibilities of the part but who 
certainly succeeds in amusing his audience. It is almost 
impertinent to praise so finished and so strong a_per- 
formance as Mr. Farren’s Sir Anthony. Mr. Brandon 
Thomas is an actor of too much thought and mark ever 


utmost verge of monotony and _ fatigue. 
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meaning. 


to produce an indifferent impression. Sir Lucius does not 
seem to be ‘his part.’ The ladies, excepting Mrs. John 
Wood and Miss Marie Hudspeth as Lucy, do not attract 
any particular comment, but, taken altogether, the play is 
poth carefully and brightly put on. W. H. P. 





Mr. F. C. Burnand’s adaptation of Messrs. Blum 
and Toche’s farce Madame Mongodin, entitled Mrs. Ponder- 
bury’s Past, which was produced at the Avenue Theatre 
last week, is a merry and harmless piece of fooling, 
and has the merit of being exceedingly well acted. 
The adventures of the hen-pecked husband, however, are 
conventionally treated, and even Mr. Burnand cannot 
infuse genuine vitality into so very threadbare a_ plot. 
The acting saves the piece. Mr. Charles Hawtrey is 
delightfully funny as Matthew Ponderbury and Miss Alma 
Stanley is exceedingly clever and amusing as his strong- 


iminded wife. Miss Lottie Venne’s part, a disagreeable 


one, suits her to perfection and some of the drollest 
moments of the piece are found in her comical insistence, 
as the Countess, {upon her ‘awful proud nature.” An 


interpolated song, ‘ And she tried it,’ is a music-hall gem 
‘in its way, and Miss Venne sings it with uncommon spirit. 


The rest of the cast acts neatly, but somewhat listlessly 
if we except Mr. Cosmo Stuart, who is a very clever 


> young actor and improves each time we see him 


We are glad to record the continued success of Mr. 
Walter Firth’s Her Advocate at the Duke of York, a very 


Sclever play founded on The Silent Witness, a melodrama 
jwhich had some vogue at the beginning of the century. 


Admirably acted and intensely interesting throughout, it 
contains one scene, the last, which is exceptionally well 
contrived and affords Mr, C. W. Somerset a rare opportunity 
to display his remarkably subtle art. Miss Gertrude 
Kingston, too, acts with much power and not a little 
pathos. Mr. Cartwright’s acting has much merit, espe- 
cially of facial expression. His bearing throughout the 
trial scene is irreproachable and impressive. R. D. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Grand Hotel, Paris, Nov. 14, 1895, 
My pear Percy, 
The Pompbéche-Macfearon case seems to be 


' getting more serious, but at the present time I am avoid- 


ing as much as possible both the lady and the gentleman, 


'as well as Senator Krugenheim, who is in a very bad 


temper owing to his anti-Tammany views not being those 


'of the electors of New York. I never supposed that they 
would be, for a more horribly corrupt municipality it would 
"be impossible to imagine. ‘They used to talk about our 


‘Board of Perks,’ and here{the,‘ Haussmannising ’ process 


‘feathered the nests of some very sorry birds of prey, but 
| for downright brigandage the Empire City is simply 


unequalled ; and the robber chieftains, so far from being 
contemned, are envied and looked up to by the majority 
of their fellow citizens. 1 was once pointed out a plutocrat 


at Delmonico’s, ‘ How did he make his;money?’ I asked. 
By contracting to supply police buttons,’ was the answer. 


‘How could he get rich by supplying police buttons?’ I 
queried, ‘Oh!’ said my informant, ‘you mistake my 
I didn’t say that he supplied any, but only 
that he contracted for them.’ Even the thieves who 
provided boots for the French army in 1870-71 sent some 
kind of foot-coverings, though the soles were made of 
brown paper. The Senator’s crossness has been intensi- 
fed by the Marlborough-Vanderbilt wedding as in the 
present unsettled state of Eu-rope he disapproves of 
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American capital being invested in Old World titles. 
This idea of his is warmly combated by Miss Susie 
and Pompbéche, but from obviously mean motives I sup- 
port Krugenheim’s views. The consequence is that while 
I avoid the enthralled couple they also take every 
possible means to keep out of my way, and as the 
Senator has managed to inveigle Bendigo Brown, when he 
can be found, into a series of disputes about the respective 
merits of the United States and Australia, I have plenty 
of leisure to look upon humanity from a Boulevardier 
aspect. One fact has ‘particularly struck me, and that is 
that Frenchmen, like their billiard-tables, have no pockets. 
I mean that whereas an Englishman’s hands are nearly 
always concealed in his trousers or overcoat, a French- 
man’s rarely are. Bendigo says that it is because the Gaul 
likes to display his gloves. Another inexplicable café 
custom is why when you order a syphon and a glass of 
brandy, the garcon should invariably bring a saucer full of 
lump-sugar with the drink. You overhear some queer 
remarks in a café. For instance, only yesterday a well- 
dressed gentleman with a red ribbon in his buttonhole, 
gravely asserted to his friends that Lord Salisbury, having 
been compelled by the French Government to sell his 
property near Dieppe, was going to take up his quarters in 
Dover Castle, in order to watch the Calais boats. The 
assertion met with every credence. Later on another well- 
informed gobe-mouche said he had it on the best authority 
that President Faure would stand godfather to the expected 
heir of the Czar. 

I certainly do not laugh at you for having, as you state 
been frightened by the Wailing Lady of Kriegschaffen. | 
have no doubt but that on your visit to Prince Schmetter- 
vogel’s Schloss you did see and hear the troublesome wraith 
in question. Ghosts are not pleasant customers, but they 
have to be put up with and endured like many worse 
things, both natural and supernatural. There is no satis- 
factory explanation. Here, for instance, is a case which 
seems to defy probability, and was told me by a clerical 
dignitary. You know the famous punch hostelry at Ports- 
mouth, the Star and Garter, where Nelson is known to have 
made merry before the crowning glory of Trafalgar. Well, 
some two or three years ago a Catholic priest died there in 
one of the least used bedrooms. When the corpse had 
been placed in the coffin two Sisters of Mercy arrived to 
array the remains in sacerdotal garb. Everything was 
found except the biretta, and the landlord suggested that 
it would answer all purposes to lay the garments on the 
body and so avoid disturbing it. This suggestion was 
acted on, and the interment duly took place, the biretta 
being subsequently found behind a chest of drawers. 
About twelve months afterwards a total stranger was 
given the room in which the priest had passed away. 
The next morning the host asked his guest how he 
had slept. ‘Oh, very well indeed,’ he answered; ‘but 
the whole night long I was dreaming of a priest who 
kept appearing to me in the most curious costume. He was 
apparently dressed in canonicals, but only in front, for he 
kept turning his back to me. He had, moreover no biretta 
on his head.’ The landlord asked the visitor to describe 
the ecclesiastical being and the description tallied exactly 
with that of the deceased clergyman. Now what are you 
going to make of this? It is evidently a question for that 
moral immoralist, Mr, Stead, to investigate. He is not, I 
take it, influenced by punch, and his report would be quite 
uninspired by unorthodox spirits. As to your Wailing 
Lady I take it that she is a sort of Teutonic banshee, and 
I should advise your friend, Prince Schmettervogel, to put 
his earthly affairs in order. At the same time it may have 
been a practical joke on his part. These German nobles 
are very jealous of family tradition, and on one occasion | 
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all but shot a Swabian friend, who had arrayed himself in 
medieval garb in order to keep up the reputation of the 
household ghost. As to Wailing Ladies they sometimes 
resemble the phantom of ‘her frolic grace FitzFulke.’ 
Personally, I am extremely superstitious. I never pass 
under a ladder, always raise my hat to a chimney sweep, 
expectorate when I see a piebald or skewbald horse and 
will not start work or travel on a Friday. Almost directly 
after Mr. Harry Furniss started the Thirteen Club he 
severed his connection with Punch. Since the earliest 
prophet the occupation of a scoffer has been no gain to 
himself. Balaam was no fool. 

The King of Portugal is, as is natural, no more a Portu- 
gaese than I am a flying Dutchman. He is simply a stout, 
good-humoured German, and one of the best Royal convives 
whom I have had the honour of meeting. Devotedly 
attached to his handsome wife, he has no sympathy for the 
rackety ways of his brother-in-law, the Duc d'Orléans, and 
as he has a large private income his subjects are not ground 
down to supply him with pocket-money. But, on the 
other hand, the Portuguese are wofully taxed to keep up 
ihe dignity of a Government which is practically bankrupt 
and I hear that the King is most anxious to sell most of 
the Crown jewels for the benefit of the nation. As they 
are the finest in Europe no doubt a purchaser can easily 
be found, and I should not be surprised to hear that some 
of them figured at the Imperial coronation at Moscow, 
always provided that the sale is allowed by the Portuguese 
It is, however, very satisfactory to learn that the vintage 
in Portugal is forty or fifty per cent. above the average. 
The quality of ’95 port mainly concerns England, but the 
general excellence of the vintage deeply affects Bordeaux, 
which of late years has been supplementing the native 
juice by imports from Portugal rather than from Italy. 
Perhaps the general drink of Dom Carlo’s realm, vino verde, 
would not stand shipment to our shores, but it is vastly 
preferable to the sour abomination dubbed vin ordinaire 
which figures at an absurdly high price on most wine-lists 
in Great Britain. Here in Paris the same title is bestowed 
on a horrible compound which could never have emanated 
from the most ill-conditioned grapes. As usual, the 
inferior quality is ascribed to German influence. I believe 
that if the sun were to turn pea-green your average 
Parisian would shrug his shoulders, and declare it to be 
‘une affaire Allemande,’ and yet the French seize upon 
German ideas with the most persistent eagerness and a 
total disregard of origin. How could any one suppose that 
a glass of ale would be called a ‘bock’ because there was 
a famous German drink known by the name of Bock or 
goat beer, or that Sauer-Kraut could ‘have been twisted 
into ‘ Chou-crouté’? Nevertheless, the Parisians persuade 
themselves that they are patriotic in consuming this beer 
and pickled cabbage in memory of Strasburg. I should 
like to know how many intelligent Teutons are making 
fortunes in keeping up the legend. 

I was present when Lord Dufferin was installed on Dover 
heights and failed not to notice the diplomacy with which 
he persuaded the Mayor of Dover to allow the Mayor of 
Hastings to sit on his right hand ‘ because he was a visitor.’ 
It was on this occasion that the late Lord Brabourne 
asserted himself to be a Baron of the Ports, and had his 
claim promptly rejected. But at present Lord Salisbury is 
to» much occupied with that Porte which calls itself sublime 
to attend to the Barons of Kent and Sussex.—Yours ever 

Hat (o’rHe Wynn). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


= Englishman who writes for transatlantic publi- 
- cation labours under at least one disadvantage—he 
does not always see a ‘ proof’ of his article. That, I take 
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it, has been the case with Mr. Andrew Lang, in regard to 
the single page of the current Cosmopolitan iv which he 
essays to review ‘The [Literary] Month in England.’ The 
printer makes him speak of a ‘ Life of Sir Edward Hanley, 
and of Mr. Stevenson’s letters to Mr. ‘ Polvin.’ Apparently 
the Cosmopolitan editor has not heard of Mr. Colvin or Sir 
Edward Hamley. In the same article Mr. Lang is repre- 
sented as saying: ‘In fiction, that fair Amazon, Hysteria 
(a collective heroic hamp), still rivals Penthesilia.’ Now, 
what is a ‘hamp,’ I wonder? Anyway, Mr. Lang hardly 
does himself, or his subject, justice in this extremely brief, 
‘ The [Literary] Month in 
all on one page: it is not a very liberal amount 


not to say perfunctory, effusion. 
England’ 
of space ! 

Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons issue their yearly ‘ list of 
some of the forthcoming Annual Publications to be published 
during November and December.’ It is rather an ap- 
palling document. I have taken the trouble to analyse it, 
and I find that it embraces—in addition to ten Annuals 
not connected with current periodicals—no fewer than 
forty-eight Christmas Numbers of magazines and weekly 
papers. It also includes bound-up magazine volumes, and 
some six or seven Almanacks. ‘There’s a picture for 
you!’ There’s a Xmas ‘literature’ with a vengeance! 
One sees what an enormous public there is for printed 
matter (and coloured plates !) of this description. And it 
is of no use to exclaim against the fact. If you do not 
care about that kind of pabulum, there are plenty who do. 

The re-production of our literary classics goes merrily 
on. An especially happy thought is that of the lady who 
will bring together certain ‘ Sonnet-cycles ’ which first saw 
the light in the last decade of the seventeenth century. 
She starts, I see, with the ‘ Phyllis’ of Thomas Lodge and 
the ‘ Licia’ of Giles Fletcher the Elder. The latter is not 
quite new to the printing presses of this generation, inas- 
much as it was put into type by the Rev. A. B. Grosart so 
recently as 1870. ‘ Phillis,’ too, is, 1 presume (for I have 
not had time to make sure) in the edition of Lodge's 
Works begun not so many years ago. Phillis :| Honoured 
with Pastoral Sonnets, Lyrics, and Amorous Delights, belongs 
to 1593. The Best Plays of George Chapman, which Dr. 
W. Lyon Phelps is editing for the ‘Mermaid’ Series, will 
be acceptable enough, though the complete edition of 
Chapman published by Chatto and Windus in 1874-5 is, | 
assume, still obtainable. 

A new and uniform edition of Marryat’s tales, such as 
we are promised, should be welcomed to a large class of 
readers. I am glad to hear of it, for it shows that 
Marryat is still read—that he has not been extruded 
altogether by the moderns, none of whom have quite his 
ease or more than a tithe of his vivacity. The last pre- 
vious edition of Marryat—complete—was, I think, that 
of 1880—‘The Handy-Volume Marryat.’ 
‘Everybody’s Marryat’ in 1891. 


There was an 
But of course the better- 
known stories have been reprinted, of late years, over 
and over again. The copyright of all the rest has long 
ago expired. 7'he Naval Officer dates from 1829, The King's 
Own from 1830, Newton Forster from 1832, Jacob Faithful and 
Peter Simple from 1834, The Pacha of Mary Tales from 
1835, Midshipman Easy and Japhet in Search of a Father from 
1836, and so forth. The last ‘ author’s copyright edition’ 
was that of 1875. 

Talking of Marryat, I see that a writer in the current 
Macmillan commits himself to the opinion that there has 
been ‘no Smollett, no Michael Scott, no Marryat of the 
army. What of Charles Lever, with his Charles 0’ Malley, 
his Jack Hinton, his Tom Burke, and so on? What of 
James Grant, with his Romance of War, his Aide-de-camp, 
his Frank Hilton, and the like? What of G. R. Gleig, with 
his Subaltern, his Hussar, and what not ? Nay, what of 
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W. H. Maxwell, with his Stories of Waterloo, his Bivouac, ete. ? 
The army figures fairly well in fiction ! 

‘Robert and Elizabeth Browning for the Young ?’ By all 
means, There are things by the Brownings to which the 
boys and girls cannot be too soon introduced. Indeed 
poth writers bulk largely in every latter-day collection of 
verse for the juveniles. Robert Browning once got into 
the Theatre Royal Back Drawing-room. How, think you? 
Through an ‘acting edition’ of Strafford, prepared for the 
use of a collegiate school for girls. 

Dr, Fitzgerald’s Sham Squire, a new edition of which is 
announced, appeared originally in 1865 under the title of 
The Sham Squire and the Informers of 1798, with a View of 
their Contemporaries, to which are added Jottings about Ireland 
A third edition, ‘completely re-cast 


Seventy Years Ago. 
It is this latter, 


with "new matter, came out in 1866. 
apparently, that has been reprinted. 

Miss Mary Anderson’s Autobiography is to be published 
first of all in the Ladies’ Home Journal (Philadelphia), the 
three opening chapters being promised for the December 
number. It will be remembered that Miss Ellen Terry’s 
Recollections appeared in The New Review, and Mrs. 
Kendal’s in Murray's Magazine. When are Miss Terry’s 
to be seen in book form ? 

I have just been glancing at the new English version of 
Balzac’s Eugénie Grandet and the cheap one-volume issue 
of Mr. Marion Crawford's The Ialstons. They reached me 
simultaneously and, dipping into them, I was struck by the 
similarity of some of the characterisation and situations in 
each. In each there is a wealthy but miserly father who 
comes into collision with a high-spirited daughter who is 
in love with her cousin, and so forth. I am not suggesting 
that Mr. Crawford has borrowed from Balzac ; I only note 


an interesting coincidence. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
NUBAR PASHA 


{To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 

London, 12th November, 1895. 

SiR,—When in April last year I ventured on the statement 
that Nubar Pasha was ‘too much broken in health and spirit 
ever to return to office,’ 1 was accused by ‘ Sphinx’ of being ‘an 
apparently estimable gentleman’ who took up columns of your 
valuable space to show how little he knew of Egyptian politics 
This—with more in a similar strain—was very deadly, and yet 
Iam still alive! It is true that for upwards of eighteen months 
the ‘greatest statesman of the East’ has once more been at 
the head of affairs in Egypt, thereby apparently justifying 
Sphinx’s sarcastic ridicule of what he chose to term my 
inspired prophecy ; but, in spite of this indisputable fact, I beg 
leave to stick tomy guns. Nubar Pasha’s final resumption of 
the reins of Government is a magnificent example of the 
triumph of mind over matter. That the physically failing and 
aged man should be able to return for a brief space to active 
political life, simply shows how an indomitable will can over- 
come the paralysing effect of a disintegrating body. At the 
time I penned my ‘ prophecy’ I had ample grounds for saying 
that Nubar Pasha’s health was broken, for I knew he was 
suffering from a disorder which renders the transaction of 
business extremely dangerous to life, if not absolutely fatal. 
The work which an Egyptian Prime Minister has to accom- 
plish at the present day is about as trying as can well be 
imagined, but personal considerations never weigh with a 
true patriot. Although not an Egyptian by birth Nubar has 
passed the whole of his life in Egypt, and is practically a 
native. At any rate his devotion to his adopted country is 
pure and unfeigned; he has drunk of the waters of the Nile 
for such a lengthened period that the last particle of Armenian 
origin has long since been washed away. Egypt is his foster- 
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mother, and when she had need of his services he obeyed 
the call regardless of all consequences to himself. 

The last time Nubar Pasha was appointed President of 
Council he was accused of French proclivities by some of the 
English daily papers,* but that the National Observer knew 
better is proved by the following excerpt from a leading 
article in your issue of April 21, 1894 : 

‘The best advice for Abbas, if he desire a useful and dis- 
tinguished career, is to accept the sage monitions of the now 
old Minister, who has come back to ward off disaster.’ 

Now here, if you will allow me to say so, we have a prophecy 
of which you may well be proud. To show how thoroughly it 
has been fulfilled, a short quotation from Reuter? is all that is 
necessary. ‘Nubar Pasha... was appointed Premier in 
April 1894, for the purpose of conciliating the English, and of 
removing the bitter feelings fostered between the English ard 
the Egyptians by the previous Ministry. In this task Nubar 
Pasha entirely succeeded.’ The old Minister did in truth ward 
off the disaster which at the time was imminent, and to the 
best of my belief there was not another man in the country who 
could have taken his place with anything like an equal chance 
of success. As I have embarked on so many quotations in 
this, I fear, inordinately long letter, perhaps you will allow me 
to wind up with one more. It is from a letter of mine in the 
National Observer of May 5, 1894. ‘Your leading article on 
the New Egyptian Ministry sums up the situation so accurately 
and admirably that nothing more remains to be said on the 
subject. Nous verrons.—I am, etc, PYRAMID, 


‘THE SPECTATOR DOG’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Chelsea, 12th November, 1895. 


S1R,—I have been much interested by your article on ‘The 
Spectator Dog,’ and quite agree with your incredulousness in 
regard to some of the stories, and particularly in regard to the 
inferences drawn from them: and for reasons. As thus: Some 
years ago—possibly six or seven—a gentleman newly from 
Oxford, and aman of undoubted veracity, gave me the follow- 
ing facts. While he was at Oxford he and some other young 
gentlemen, being much amused by the dog stories then appear- 
ing in the Spectator, resolved to give the editor some copy. 
To do this they formed themselves into a sort of dog-story club. 
They met once a week, when each member had to produce a 
dog story—éen trovato. They were all read, and the one that 
was considered the best was sent to the Sfectator. They were 
not, of course, all posted from the University city : by so doing 
a rat would have been smelled; but they were forwarded to 
friends in different parts to be posted. They invariably took in 
the dog-loving editor, and duly appeared in the columns cf 
doggie’s journal. The jest was carried on for some time, and 
was only discontinued when the young gentlemen got tired cf 
the fun, or else their invention failed. I can assure you this is 
actually true, and I can, if necessary, give the name of my 
informant, who is a doctor, and when I last met him was ia 
practice in London,—I am, etc., A. T. STORY. 
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* See leading articles in Morning Fost, etc. 
t Dated Cairo, November 11, 6.30 P.M. 
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